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A GOVERNED WORLD 





The American Peace Society urges upon the American Government, and upon all civilized nations, the 


following principles as the hopeful bases of a governed world. 


It may be said that these principles and 


proposals have the approval of the highest authorities on international law, the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and practically every accredited peace society and constructive peaceworker in America. 


I. THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF NATIONS. 


Whereas the municipal law of civilized nations recognizes 
and protects the right to life, the right to liberty, the right 
to the pursuit of happiness, as added by the Declaration of 
Independence of the United States of America, the right to 
legal equality, the right to property, and the right to the 
enjoyment of the aforesaid rights; and 

Whereas these fundamental rights, thus universally recog- 
nized, create a duty on the part of the peoples of all nations 
to observe them; and 

Whereas, according to the political philosophy of the Dec- 
laration of Independence of the United States and the uni- 
versal practice of the American Republics, nations or gov- 
ernments are regarded as created by the people, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the governed, and are 
instituted among men to promote their safety and happiness 
and to secure to the people the enjoyment of their funda- 
mental rights; and 

Whereas the nation is a moral or juristic person, the 
creature of law and subordinated to law, as is the natural 
person in political society; and 

Whereas we deem that these fundamental rights can be 
stated in terms of international law and applied to the rela- 
tions of the members of the society of nations, one with an- 
other, just as they have been applied in the relations of the 
citizens or subjects of the States forming the society of na- 
tions; and 

Whereas these fundamental rights of national jurispru- 
dence, namely, the right to life, the right to liberty, the right 
to the pursuit of happiness, the right to equality before the 
law, the right to property, and the right to the observance 
thereof, are, when stated in terms of international law, the 
right of the nation to exist and to protect and to conserve its 
existence; the right of independence and the freedom to de- 
velop itself without interference or control from other na- 
tions; the right of equality in law and before law; the right 
to territory within defined boundaries and to exclusive juris- 
diction therein, and the right to the observance of these fun- 
damental rights; and 

Whereas the rights and the duties of nations are, by virtue 
of membership in the society thereof, to be exercised and per- 
formed in accordance with the exigencies of their mutual 
interdependence expressed in the preamble to the Convention 
for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes of the 
First and Second Hague Peace Conferences, recognizing the 
solidarity which unites the members of the society of civil- 
ized nations, it should therefore be universally maintained 
by the nations and peoples of the world, that: 

I. Every nation has the right to exist and to protect and 
to conserve its existence, but this right neither implies the 
right nor justifies the act of the State to protect itself or to 
conserve its existence by the commission of unlawful acts 
against innocent and unoffending States. 

II. Every nation has the right to independence in the 
sense that it has a right to the pursuit of happiness and is 
free to develop itself without interference or control from 
other States, provided that in so doing it does not interfere 
with or violate the rights of other States. 

III. Every nation is in law and before law the equal of 
every other nation belonging to the society of nations, and all 
nations have the right to claim and, according to the Declara- 
tion of Independence of the United States, “to assume, among 
the powers of the earth, the separate and equal station to 
which the laws of nature and of nature’s god entitle them.” 

IV. Every nation has the right to territory within defined 
boundaries and to exercise exclusive jurisdiction over its 
territory and all persons, whether native or foreign, found 
therein. 
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V. Every nation entitled to a right by the law of nations 
is entitled to have that right respected and protected by all 
other nations, for right and duty are correlative, and the 
right of one is the duty of all to observe. 

VI. International law is at one and the same time both 
national and international; national in the sense that it is 
the law of the land and applicable as such to the decision 
of all questions involving its principles; international in the 
sense that it is the law of the society of nations and appli- 
cable as such to all questions between and among the mem- 
bers of the society of nations involving its principles. 


II. AN INTERNATIONAL PROGRAM FOR PEACE 
THROUGH JUSTICE. 


1. The call of a Third Hague Conference, to which every 
country belonging to the society of nations shall be invited 
and in whose proceedings every such country shall partici- 
pate. 

2. A stated meeting of the Hague Peace Conference, which, 
thus meeting at regular, stated periods, will become a recom- 
mending if not a law-making body. 

3. An agreement of the States forming the society of 
nations concerning the call and procedure of the Conference, 
by which that institution shall become not only interna- 
tionalized, but in which no nation shall take as of right a 
preponderating part. 

4. The appointment of a committee, to meet at regular 
intervals between the conferences, charged with the duty of 
procuring the ratification of the conventions and declara- 
tions and of calling attention to the conventions and declara- 
tions in order to insure their observance. 

5. An understanding upon certain fundamental principles 
of international law, as set forth in the declaration of the 
rights and duties of nations adopted by the American Insti- 
tute of International Law on January 6, 1916, which are 
themselves based upon decisions of English courts and of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

6. The creation of an international council of conciliation 
to consider, to discuss, and to report upon such questions of 
a non-justiciable character as may be submitted to such 
council by an agreement of the powers for this purpose. 

7. The employment of good offices, mediation, and friendly 
composition for the settlement of disputes of a non-justici- 
able nature. 

8. The principle of arbitration in the settlement of dis- 
putes of a non-justiciable nature; also of disputes of a 
justiciable nature which should be decided by a court of 
justice, but which have, through delay or mismanagement, 
assumed such political importance that the nations prefer to 
submit them to arbiters of their own choice rather than to 
judges of a permanent judicial tribunal. 

9. The negotiation of a convention creating a judicial 
union of the nations along the lines of the Universal Postal 
Union of 1906, to which all civilized nations and self-govern- 
ing dominions are parties, pledging the good faith of the 
contracting parties to submit their justiciable disputes—- 
that is to say, their differences involving law or equity—to 
a permanent court of this union, whose decisions will bind 
not only the litigating nations, but also all parties to its 
creation. 

10. The creation of an enlightened public opinion in behalf 
of peaceable settlement in general, and in particular in be- 
half of the foregoing nine propositions, in order that, if 
agreed to, they may be put into practice and become effect- 
ive, in response to the appeal to that greatest of sanctions, 
“a decent respect to the opinion of mankind.” 
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It being impracticable to express in these columns the 
divergent views of the thousands of members of the 
American Peace Society, full responsibility for the utter- 
ances of this magazine is assumed by the Editor. 








AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 


INCE those epic days of our first President, America 
has had a foreign policy. For the most part it has 
been a dignified and a successful foreign policy. For 
this reason, the annual meeting of the American Peace 
Society, to be held the twenty-ninth of this month, will 
have for part of its program the discussion of that policy 
to the end that we may see more clearly what a con- 
structive foreign policy for us now must mean. The 
time for simply opposing the sort of foreign policy pro- 
vided for in the Treaty of Versailles is past. Our “anti” 
talk must now give way to something more positive. 
Hence we need to take account of stock. 

Before any constructive foreign policy can be even 
hopefully discussed it will first be necessary that we 
know exactly what American foreign policy has been. 
There must be no confusion about that. Because of this 
fact we are pleased to note the reception of a little vol- 
ume issued by the Division of Intercourse and Educa- 
tion of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, entitled American Foreign Policy. This volume 


of 128 pages, bound in boards, meets the obvious need 
to which we have just referred. Here are found official 
statements by successive presidents and secretaries of 
State, statements which we now know have been for- 
mally or tacitly accepted by the people of the United 
States as expressions of their collective judgment as to 
foreign affairs. We find here statements which we now 
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realize were of the very substance of the nation’s policy, 
classic declarations of that policy, such as those found 
in President Washington’s Farewell Address ; in Thomas 
Jefferson’s First Inaugural; in James Monroe’s Seventh 
Annual Message; in James K. Polk’s First Annual 
Message ; in James Buchanan’s Second Annual Message ; 
in Ulysses 8S. Grant’s Special Message to the Senate, 
May 31, 1870; in James G. Blaine’s call for the First 
International American Conference, his Address of Wel- 
come, and his Closing Address before the Conference ; 
in Grover Cleveland’s Third Annual Message; in John 
Hay’s Memorandum to the Imperial German Embassy ; 
in Theodore Roosevelt's Fourth Annual Message, to- 
gether with his special message to the Senate, February 
15, 1905; in Elihu Root’s address on “The Real Monroe 
Doctrine.” The vitally relevant portions of these papers 
are all here. 

Notwithstanding the tendency to overlook or minimize 
the important constructive work of the Hague Confer- 
ences of 1899 and 1907; notwithstanding, as President 
Nicholas Murray Butler says in the Introduction, the 
great war appears to have brushed rudely aside “the 
definite assurances and the high hopes which were the 
result of those two conferences,’ notwithstanding these 
facts, it is undoubtedly true, as it will yet appear, “that 
the work of the Hague Conferences remains as the surest 
foundation for any new plan of international co-opera- 
tion that is really practicable. A restudy by Americans 
of the work of the two Hague Conferences is vitally im- 
portant, since it is from that work that the new task of 
construction must start.” Thus there has been wisely 
incorporated in this volume those significant facts of the 
two conferences relating to our constructive foreign 
policy. Here we have Secretary Hay’s instructions to 
the American delegates to the Hague Conference of 
1899, and the reports of this delegation to the Secretary 
of State; the instructions to the American delegates in 
1907, and the report of the delegates, and other papers, 
all significant expressions of American foreign policies. 

That the picture of America’s foreign policy up to the 
entrance of the United States upon the World War may 
be complete, the book wisely contains also the “Recom- 
mendations of Habana Concerning International Or- 
ganization” adopted by the American Institute of Inter- 
national Law, at its second session in the city of Habana, 
January 23, 1917, recommendations which, it may be 
added, were adopted the day before in Washington by 
the American Peace Society. Accompanying these 
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“Recommendations” is what President Butler appropri- 
ately calls a “luminous commentary,” by James Brown 


Scott, Director of the Division of International Law of | 


the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. The 
book closes with the provision of law declaring the inter- 
national policy of the United States, a provision found 
in the “Statutes at Large of the United States,” volume 
39 (64th Congress), page 618, a statute framed and intro- 
duced by two members of the Executive Committee of 
the American Peace Society, the Honorable James L. 
Slayden and Honorable Walter L. Hensley. 

In these piping times when our views relating to the 
outside world seem to be suspended between the dilemma 
of an irreconcilable President on the one hand and an 
irreconcilable opposition on the other; at a time when 
a war is being waged between Poland and Russia along 
a battle front of 400 miles, with the possibility of ex- 
tending itself through Finland and on to the Baltic; 
at a time when the Italian Premier has fallen because 
of his leaning toward a reconciliation with the Russian 
Bolshevists ; at a time when the acid tests of an enlight- 
ened foreign policy seem all to have broken down, the 
supreme duty of intelligent America is to acquaint her- 
self with the foreign policy that has been hers, for any 
successful policy for the years immediately before us 
can be developed only out of a perfect familiarity with 
those foreign policies, be they policies which have failed, 


or those which have succeeded. 


LET THE WAR HYSTERIA CEASE 


I’ 1s time for the hysterias of war to cease. Searching 
houses, seizing property, arresting persons without 
warrant, is war. As a writer in the New Republic 
phrases it: 

“Mr. Palmer and his counselors and agents have inspired 
and have conducted a reign of mass-law, of mass-inquiries, 
mass-searches, mass-seizures, mass-raids, mass-arrests, mass- 
incarcerations, violating in principle the spirit of law and 
violating inhumanly in practice the specific purposes of the 
Bill of Rights of the Constitution—all to the knowledge of 
members of the House of Representatives and all without 


impeachment by the House.” 


Such behavior, characteristic of war, should not be pos- 
sible in times of peace. 

A resolution has been introduced into the House of 
Representatives proposing the impeachment of Louis F. 
Post, Assistant Secretary of Labor, because Mr. Post has 
dismissed some of the aliens charged with offenses said 
to warrant their exportation. The resolution against 
Mr. Post does not charge any corrupt or wrongful con- 
duct. The only suggestion urged against him is that he 
has erred in the exercise of his judgment as a quasi- 
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judicial officer. It is not proved that he has even mis- 
interpreted the law, or that he has disobeyed or departed 
in any respect from the instructions of his superior 
officer, the Secretary of Labor. On the contrary, it 
appears that the specific American things which Mr. 
Post has done are to refuse to exact excessive bail; to 
refuse to compel men to be witnesses against themselves : 
to insist upon speedy hearings for the accused ; to insist 
upon due process of law in each case, assuming the pre- 
sumption of innocence provided for under the principles 
of American freedom ; to refuse to recognize the validity 
of illegal searches and seizures; to require that the ac- 
the the 
against him; to grant the right of the accused to counsel. 


cused be informed of nature of accusation 
Surely such a behavior is warranted by the laws laid 
To condemn Mr. Post for such 


behavior is simply war hysteria. 


down by the courts. 


At this writing we are informed, however, that the 
House committee, abandoning the impeachment pro- 
ceedings, will probably censure Mr. Post and recommend 
his removal. Even this is an extra-constitutional usurp- 
With 
the exception of its power to impeach, the Congress is 
not a condemning but a legislative body. 
point of view, it seems quite absurd and indefensible 


ation of authority on the part of the committee. 


From our 
for a committee of Congress formally to criticise an 
officer of another division of the government, equal and 
co-ordinate with the legislative. It would be not only 
extra-constitutional, it would be a meddling and im- 
proper interference. Such a committee has no more 
right to behave in such a way than it would have to 
recommend to the President its candidate for the posi- 
tion of Secretary of State. Action against Mr. Post 
seems to us a part and parcel of the war hysteria. 

What is needed now is not repression, but discussion. 
As Mr. Glenn Frank, writing in the Century for July, 
1919, turns the thought: 

“Government by discussion breaks down the tyranny of 
fixed custom; continuous public debate on public problems 
is the root of change and progress; community discussion 
breeds tolerance; it makes for steady, instead of intermit- 
tent, progress. In fact, common counsel, public debate, com- 
munity discussion, call it what you will, underlies the con- 
structive solution of all the vexed situations that a nation 
faces in a time of readjustment and change.” 


We need to return now to the rights of the forum. 
lyceum, chautauqua, and free speech everywhere. ‘The 
movement among universities for public discussion, 
package libraries, and informing service of the Univer- 
sity Extension divisions in the States is in the right 
direction. We are told that the State universities find it 
possible to conduct some kind of public discussion and 
informing service now in practically every State, and 
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this for the benefit of the whole people. As the free 
schools constitute the paramount idea in our democratic 
tradition, the participation by all in the give and take 
of public discussion should be encouraged, not discour- 
aged. The very life of our democracy depends upon 


that. 


THE TASK FOR THE LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS 


HE Council of the League of Nations is carrying 
wa but whether upward or downward remains to 
be seen. At this writing the fifth session of the Coun- 
cil is meeting in Rome, but its friends recognize its 
handicaps. It has not been able to perform its chief 
function of avoiding war, illustrated by the concrete 
war now on between Russia and Poland. Indeed, we 
are told that it is not planning even to discuss that war 
at the meeting in Rome. The Council was unable to 
avoid the Ruhr Valley incident, which the Germans rea- 
sonably claim was definitely the business of the League 
to avoid. The real international work in Europe is 
being done not by the League, but by the allied Supreme 
Council—a war organization dominated by England and 
France. 

European indifference to the League is acknowledged 
by its friends. As Charles A. Selden, cabling to the 
New York Evening Post, admits, the friends of the 
League are for the most part convinced that the big 
questions must be left alone, on the ground that it 
would be fatal to undertake anything at this time “that 
would break the League’s back.” Mr. Selden adds: 
“They realize and admit that the League has not yet 
come into its own; that it is having a none-too-robust 
infaney, and that it is placed in an awkward position 
by the temporary indifference of the people and the 
long-continued activity of the Supreme Council.” 

While it is hoped in Europe that the United States, 
having retired permanently from the Allied Supreme 
Council, will eventually come into the League; that the 
League will continue to do effective and useful work of 
a non-political, non-controversial sort, thus fulfilling its 
secondary purpose, all are quite aware of the handicaps 
due to the marked reactions toward nationalism in all 
countries, and to the complications of internal politics. 
An organization without as yet a local habitation, the 
outlook for the League is not bright. The common- 
wealths of Europe are concerned primarily, at the mo- 
ment, with their own political and economic problems, 
problems producing a profound depression and unrest, 
as also much human misery. Great Britain has experi- 
enced a setback of its hopes in the League, indeed of its 
hopes in treaties of peace generally. 
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The Round Table, a quarterly review of the politics 
of the British Commonwealth, 
March number that the American Senate has in its res- 
ervations to the treaty expressed the views of all the 


acknowledges in its 


Because of the covenant, England realizes 
She sees that 


signatories. 
that she is now in an equivocal position. 
the covenant is both too vague and too precise; that the 
freedom planned for under certain sections of the cove- 
nant may be lost under the operation of other sections, 
providing for joint action. As a result of the treaty, 
the British Dominions have become more self-central- 


‘ized and less co-operative. 


Already there is a growing demand in Britain for a 
revision of the obligations under the League. Britain 
believes that her pledges are too strong; that England 
should do her utmost to guarantee peace, liberty, and 
law throughout the world, but that this cannot be ac- 
complished by quixotic obligations to foreign States. It 
is more and more agreed that Britain has assumed under 
the treaty responsibilities which she cannot discharge ; 
that the time is at hand for her definitely to denounce 
the idea that the League of Nations may normally en- 
force its opinions by military or economic pressure upon 
recalcitrant States. It is argued that the Imperial War 
Cabinet of Great Britain must go on, and that Britain’s 
action under the treaty must be directed solely by her 
own judgment. It must be said that these are discour- 
aging facts for the League. 

And yet Great Britain will do everything in her 
power to assist and to develop the simpler mechanisms 
The 
same thing is true of France, of Germany, of the United 
States, and of the rest of the world. 
the Council of the League should concentrate its atten- 
tion upon this encouraging fact. 
national development it is not necessary to insist that 


of international dealing embodied in the League. 
In our judgment, 
In this stage of inter- 


nations must in the name of international peace mort- 
gage their freedom and judgment of action under an 
international covenant. Discussion there must be. 
Mechanism for the development and extension of the 
discussion, and of the habit of international co-opera- 
tion, must be provided. An atmosphere of fairness and 


good-will, too, is indispensable. Great Britain realizes 
that for the maintaining of peace within her own em- 
pire it will be necessary for a “continuous consultation 
and co-operation by ministers responsible to all the Brit- 
If that is so of the British Empire, 
If only the 


Council of the League should see its way clear to turn 


ish parliaments.” 
it is so of the society of all the nations. 


its attention to the development of its assembly into a 
periodic conference of all the nations to the upbuilding 
of international law, and then to turn in and help to 
develop the work of the Hague conferences into the 
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International Court of Justice, the League would by 
such action be in the way of salvaging from the World 
War the things for which democracy went forth to 
achieve. 

In our judgment, therefore, the friends of the League 
are right in leaving the war matters to the Supreme War 
Council, and in taking upon themselves primarily the 
task of setting up in the name of peaceable settlement 
those law-making and law-interpreting organs so indis- 
pensable to that justice between nations which lessens 
the chances of war. By eliminating the impossible fea- 
tures of the Covenant and concentrating upon the known * 
and accepted methods of international settlements, the 
friends of the League may yet render a service to the 
cause nearest of all causes to the troubled heart of the 
world. 





A COMPULSORY LABOR ARMY 


ULGARIA’S INDUSTRIALIZED ARMY deserves attention 
by students of problems of national policing and 
defense. It is the child of the brain and heart of Alex- 
ander Stambolisky, leader of the Agrarian Party and 
now Premier, who had the nerve as far back as Septem- 
ber, 1915, to tell the then powerful Czar Ferdinand, “If 
this nation is led into such another adventure as the 
second Balkan war, there will be heads rolling in Sofia.” 
His policy now is not one of universal military train- 
ing, but of universal education. “Instead of officers, 
teachers” ; that is his brief creed. Consequently, against 
the opposition of the few surviving Royalists on the one 
hand and the Communists on the other, he is drafting 
the young men, as they reach the usual age of conscrip- 
tion, for service as laborers instead of as soldiers. Ex- 
perts will guide them in carrying out irrigation plans 
in arid districts. Others will reforest denuded moun- 
tains. More will be detailed to build roads and high- 
ways, school-houses and public buildings. There is to 
be compulsion, but for social and constructive ends. 

Undergoing this labor by day, the conscripts will be 
taught at night. They will be supported by taxes, but 
with what different economic results to the kingdom! 
Production, the world’s crying need at this hour, will 
rise; scientific agriculture and craftsmanship will be- 
come diffused ; men will be kept in contact with nature, 
and not live in town barracks and become social para- 
sites. All classes must serve their time, and will thus 
learn habits of democracy. 

The Soviet Government’s recent swift shifting of sev- 
eral of the Russian army corps from the réle of soldiers 
to that of workers, under strict discipline, engaged in 
economic restoration of the country, is a variant on 
Stambolisky’s theory. 
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The United States is suffering today from underpro- 
duction, caused to a considerable extent by migration 
from the country to the city of the workers on the farms, 
including the youth who went to France, saw London 
and New York, and cannot be induced to take up agri- 
culture again. Of course, it would be asking altogether 
too much to expect the enlisted men of our regular 
army, now at army posts going through the routine drill 
and becoming parasites of the consuming class, to serve 
the country as workers, just as the army is being used 
in Bulgaria. It wouldn’t be dignified. 





THE PEOPLE AGAINST WAR 


' our department of Book Reviews we comment 
upon some of the important aspects of a posthumous 
book by the ablest civilian writer this country has ever 
had on the art, science, and history of war, the late 
Prof. R. M. Johnston, of Harvard University. He had 
been selected by the government to assemble and edit 
the official history of the A. E. F. and he had begun 
his work at the War College. But the strain of twelve 
months at the front as an observer on General Pershing’s 
staff, plus his burdens as an author, had weakened him, 
and he succumbed to an attack that under normal con- 
ditions could have been repelled. 

It is quite clear from occasional terms used by Pro- 
fessor Johnston that he was of the school of experts 
who wished beyond all things that they did not have to 
bow to the will of popularly elected governments chosen 
by “semi-educated people.” With a distinctly Prussian 
or British note characteristic of imperialism, Teuton, 
or Saxon, he registered this feeling. But at the same 
time he recognized the fact that revolutions do not go 
backward; that it is useless to kick against the pricks, 
and that the war of tomorrow has to be fought with a 
new social psychology in mind. 

Thus he frankly admitted that an “armed citizen” 
army cannot or will not support the psychological strain 
of protracted and negative military operations. Ger- 
many found this out to her despair in the recent war. 
Professor Johnston also understood that the “ordinary 
citizens of France, Germany, and England (and he 
might have added the United States—Epiror) has had 
it wrought deeply into his consciousness that it is worse 
than unprofitable to take the field as a soldier.” Hence 
he believed it “almost certain that in the event of 
threatening war public opinion will enforce a pacific 
solution by some means or other. Not for at least a 
generation to come is it at all probable that the unmili- 
tary west Europeans will permit their governments to 
get them into the trenches again.” 

We incline to agree with Professor Johnston, but 
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would attribute this attitude more to conscious and less 
to subconscious influences than he does. The post-war 
literature, whether of fiction, poetry, essay, or reasoned 
treatise form, is hostile, as never before, to the idea of 
war; and it is revolutionary in its threats against gov- 
ernments that persist in the hope that war may be relied 
upon to garner what diplomacy fails to steal. 

Such prophecy by a man of Professor Johnston’s 
training, acquirements, and professional standing is 
worth noting. Though he could say that no “political 
schemes, no social welfare schemes, no physical benefit 
schemes should receive a moment’s consideration in con- 
nection with national preparedness” (so much of a pure 
militarist was he), he also knew a pregnant social phe- 
nomenon and psychological trend when he saw it, and 
he was adjusting his thinking to it. 





CHINA’S DAWNING BETTER DAY 


HINA’S OUTLOOK, as far as it depends upon financial 
C stabilization and agreement between the great pow- 
ers, including Japan, has been made much brighter dur- 
ing the month. This is so because of the acquiescence 
of France in the policy of making future loans, a policy 
first defined by the United States and agreed to promptly 
by Great Britain. Credit for the transformation is due 
to the State Department’s steady pressure for fair play 
and for a plan that would not recognize any special 
rights of Japan, and also to the mediation of Mr. 
Thomas W. Lamont, of New York, and his associates, 
who went out to Japan to deal directly with Tokio 
officials. Transformation of Japan’s internal conditions 
during the past months, owing to economic strain and 
financial reverses and the control of Siberia by the Soviet 
(Government ,also probably had something to do with it. 
Besides, revision of the Anglo-Japanese treaty is now 
going on and Great Britain is in position to bargain 
effectively. Moreover, the British commercial forces in 
northern Asia have been standing shoulder to shoulder 
with the American traders and business interests in in- 
sisting on resistance to Japan’s special claims. 

The new four-power group, to which other nations 
may be admitted, has devised a consortium that ulti- 
mately may put $250,000,000 at the disposition of China, 
but with reservations that give control to the lenders, 
who will have the diplomatic support of their various 
governments. Most important of all in some respects 
is the insurance the powers have insisted upon that the 
sums loaned shall be properly and constructively em- 


ployed. A large proportion of past loans has never been 


so used for genuine national Chinese interests, but has 
found its way into the hands of thieves in official posi- 
tions. 
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It is “agreed that no nation should attempt to cultivate 
special spheres of influence ; that all existing options be 
turned over to the consortium as a whole; that the four- 
power group act as a partnership created in the interest 
of China.” If this agreement does not in time become 
“a scrap of paper,” it will mark an historic date in the 
history of a nation that has suffered much previously 
from the exploitation of the nations now solemnly 
pledged to co-operative action, excepting the United 
States. Even during the recent war the old method was 
being worked, and also since the armistice it has reared 
its vulpine countenance, mocking the fine theories sup- 
posed to animate the Paris Conference and the League 
Treaty. 

An inevitable reflex of the new plan will be seen in 
the political developments within the Republic. It 
smites not only at the theories and practices of Euro- 
pean and Japanese statesmen and financiers of the past, 
but also at the venal Chinese of both the north and the 
south, who have enriched themselves by unlawful appro- 
priations from loans with their attached special “spheres 
of influence” claims. Honest Chinese patriots in office 
can now plan with some certainty for the fine schemes 
of national development which their own trained engi- 
neers, aducators, social welfare workers, and statesmen 
have planned. 





MEXICO 


T THE present writing, President Carranza is fleeing 

from his capital, and General Obregon, the “strong 
man of Mexico,” is in full command of the situation. 
With the exception of three States, the whole Republic 
has ratified the Obregon movement. Business is said to 
he proceeding without interruption, but, it is added, large 
crowds are parading the streets of the capital in holiday 
mood, hardly recognizing as yet that there has been a 
change of government. 

What the outcome is to be is difficult to say. The 
fact seems to be that Mexico, in a turmoil for a decade, 
is in the midst of a crisis indeed. The recent outbreak 
against Carranza’s authority originated in the States of 
the north and west, continuing to those of the south and 
east, thus assuming national proportions. 
assigned out of the State of Sonora, where the uprising 
began, were not so much personal as political, and were 
based on the necessity of asserting “state rights” 
In any event, 


The reasons 


as 
over against increasing federal power. 
this revolution has been swift and seemingly successful. 

President Carranza, whose life is not sought by the 
revolutionists, issued a manifesto just before leaving the 
capital, in which he stated : 


“Tn thus addressing you, my fellow-citizens, I do so in 
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the character of President of the Republic, which posi- 
tion obliges me to guarantee the enforcement of law and 
order. ; " 

“I also speak in my character of chief of the Consti- 
tutional Party, which brought the former revolution to 
a successful conclusion and invested me with the re- 
sponsibility of maintaining the principles for which we 
have fought during ten years. 

“IT make known to the nation with entire frankness 
that, independently of the constitutional measures at 
my command, I shall invoke all other measures which 
public convenience and patriotism may advise, in order 
that the government of the country may not fall into the 
hands of any of the present military leaders, who would 
continue to cause bloodshed by disputes among them- 
selves. 

“T declare positively that I will not deliver the power 
conferred upon me until the revolutionists have been de- 
feated, and then only to whomever shall be legally desig- 
nated to succeed me. 

“As President, 1 call upon all officials and all classes 
for support; upon all soldiers in the armies of revolt 
who, when they learn the true situation in the country 
and the goal to which their ambitious chiefs would lead 
them, will be given an opportunity to rectify their atti- 
tude and return to the aid of the legal government. 

“T call also upon the army, which has remained loyal, 
that, in view of the situation which I have described, the 
soldiers shall refuse to listen to the promises of those 
who wish them to rebel. 

“Finally, | appeal to the Mexican people to furnish 
new troops to aid the legally constituted government, 
support the principles of democracy, for which we have 
fought during ten years, and prevent a repetition of the 

. 5 . ' 4 . . 
Huerta-Felix Diaz-Madero situation. 

“Let the people determine that those who yesterday 
pretended to be their defenders shall not be permitted, 
with the aid of firearms, to dictate their new leaders.” 

We all naturally wonder how these changes will affect 
the United States. It appears that we have sent a fleet 
of destroyers and a battleship to patrol the coast east 
and west; that marines have been dispatched to serve 
police purposes, after the manner of the Vera Cruz ex- 
perience. It is evident that the Administration proposes 
to give protection to our citizens near the coast. What 
is to happen to our “nationals” in the interior, many of 
whom are “pacifists,” evaders of the “selective service 
act,” and German sympathizers, persons who fled across 
the border during the war, cannot now be forecast. 

In the situation, there is for us a disturbing element. 
The Senate investigation of the conditions in Mexico 
has revealed something of the situation. It appears 
that Mr. Lane, former Secretary of the Interior, took 
the position that the investments of American capital 
in Mexico, resting on titles, are as deserving of protec- 
tion as if they were titles to oil lands in Pennsylvania. 
This may be true of some of the later titles; but a large 
number of them, granted under the Diaz régime, are 
Indeed, it is a disputable question, and a problem 


not. 
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which has been much debated, whether or not even the 
“valid titles” justify punitive action on the part of our 
government. There are persons in our country who be- 
lieve that we should invade Mexico and control her 
affairs, after the manner of our former rule in Cuba, on 
the theory that our flag should always follow the cash of 
our investors. This is not only a war-producing theory, 
it is a theory doubtful both under law and morals. 

We had supposed that the Carranza Government repre- 
sented a hopeful reaction against the clerics, the feudal 
lords, and the concessionaire interests which grew up 
under Porfirio Diaz. We had thought of Carranza as a 
statesman, somewhat stubborn but with the strength of 
stubbornness, bent upon a successful reconstruction of 
that distraught land. We had felt that he was national- 
istic, distrustful of us, concerned naturally in recovering 
for Mexico the vast natural wealth threatened by the 
greed of outside interests. We have been sympathetic 
toward our government’s policy of non-intervention, and 
we have not been in sympathy with the indiscriminate 
shipments of munition supplies to all sides. We had 
dared to hope that the issue between Carranza and the 
concessionaires might be solved by guaranteeing to 
Mexico future sub-soil rights and by abandoning rectro- 
spective rights. But that theory seems to have been too 
simple for general acceptance. Unexploited wealth of 
Mexico was a prize too great for such easy disposition. 
By aggravating the reports of civil disorder; by waging 
an unscrupulous propaganda ; by conspiracies against the 
Mexican government; by the efforts of the “National 
Association for the Protection of American Rights in 
Mexico,” formed in January, 1919; by the activities of 
the committee of twenty bankers, February 23, 1919— 
bankers using such words as, “such positive action as 
may be taken wherever circumstances permit”—by 
such actions the whole situation has grown increasingly 
acute. Just how far these influences have been success- 
ful remains to be seen. 

The uneducated masses of Mexico, and the selfishness 
of group interests complicated the situation greatly; but 
we suspect that the greed of outsiders has aggravated 
the situation most. Some day we shall know who stirre« 
up Felix Diaz and then General Blanquet, the first of 
whom fled and the latter of whom died at the hand of 
an assassin. We shall know who brought the rebel chief 
Zapata forward as the redeemer of Mexico; and then 
later the unspeakable Villa. We shall know who 
launched the much-heralded atrocity campaign, begin- 
ning in April, 1919. We instinctively wonder how it 
could happen that we should be so “fed up” on outrages 
upon American sailors, upon Mr. Jenkins, upon numer- 
our other persons. In the light of our accepted principle, 
“that the people of small and weak States have the right 
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to expect to be dealt with exactly as the people of power- 
ful States would be”; of the fact that “the people of 
Mexico have not been suffered to own their own institu- 
tions,” and that “outsiders could dictate who should con- 
trol their land, their lives, and their resources”; of the 
fact that Americans have been pressing for things they 
could never have got in their own country, and of the 
fact that “the people of Mexico are struggling for the 
rights that are fundamental to life and happiness— 
15,000,000 oppressed men, overburdened women, pitiful 
children in mutual bondage in their home of fertile lands 
and inexhaustible treasure”—in the light of these ac- 
knowledged facts, why have we heard so much about 
“intervention” in Mexico? After all the congressional 
investigations, why are we still uninformed? We hope 
and believe that President Wilson spoke the truth Sep- 
tember 2, 1916, when he said: “The people of the United 
States are capable of great sympathies and of noble pity.” 
Now, in the hour of Mexico’s sorrow, it is for us to 
sympathize and pity, to remember our birthright of 
service, of national honor and magnanimity. 


IT IS WRITTEN 


HE course of any evolution of any international 
‘wae is written before us if we but use our eyes. 
The words are there on the shield, the shield of the 
world’s infinite past. On the one side the words say, we 
must not; on the other they say, we must. 

We must not lust after false gods among the nations, 
make unto ourselves graven images of gold and silver 
and other trinkets of greed and avarice, for the God of 
Peace is a jealous god, visiting the iniquities of the 
fathers upon the children, and upon the third and upon 
the fourth generation of them that mistrust Him. We 
must not take the name of Peace in vain, for Peace will 
not hold us guiltless if we take his name in vain. We 
must not overreach ourselves, protest too much, neglect 
to keep still on occasion. We must forget neither the 
paternal protection of the State nor the maternal min- 
istrations of the home, if we would that our days be 
long and that it may go well with us in the land which 
We must not expect peace to 
flow from our much killings. We must not forget the 
sanctity of persons, especially of women, the mothers 
of men. We must not attempt to reach unto that per- 
manent peace which flows from justice either by steal- 
ing from our neighbors or by lying unto them. We 
must not covet our neighbor’s goods. Verily these 
things are so. 

Men find it most difficult to read the other side of 
the shield, but the writing there is also plain. The Su- 
preme Council and the League of Nations may vie with 





God has given unto us. 
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each other for places of power; but neither, as at present 
constituted, can by force of arms assure peace, because 
peace between States is not maintained by force of arms. 
Without discussing the point, the Treaty of Versailles 
may from the point of view of war have been justified, 
but from the point of view of peace an entirely different 
order must be established. The Council of the League 
of Nations, about to convene in Rome for its fifth meet- 
ing, will do well if it applies its mind to such questions 
as international disarmament, the publication of all 
treaties entered into by members of the League, to the 
greater publicity of all efforts for an international rec- 
onciliation ; but if it expects to establish a mandate over 
Armenia and to maintain peace in Asia Minor and the 
Balkans by an international military force supported by 
the great Powers, it is pursuing the will-o’-the-wisp that 
led the Roman Empire and the German Confederation 
into the bogs of oblivion. That fact is written plainly 
on the shield of history. 

That the 
Supreme Council aims to turn itself into a national 


International conferences there must be. 


governmental organization, admitting German and Rus- 
sian delegates, may be disconcerting to the League of 
Nations, but it is a step in the direction of the inevitable 
thing that is to be. A call has been issued by the Coun- 
cil of the League of Nations for a meeting of a com- 
mission, under Article XIV of the Treaty of Peace, to 
formulate and submit for adoption plans for the estab- 
lishment of a permanent Court of International Justice. 
Upon invitation the two American citizens best qualified 
of all Americans are preparing to serve upon that com- 
mission. By the time this is printed they will probably 
be on their way to Europe. 
juridical union of the nations, to which all ciyilized 


The establishment of a 


nations and self-governing dominions shall be parties, 
pledging the good faith of the contracting parties to 
submit their justiciable disputes—that is to say, their 
difficulties involving law and equity—to the permanent 
Court of the Nations, whose decisions will bind not only 
the litigating nations, but also the parties to its crea- 
tion, such an agency for the promotion of justice under 
law, and therefore of the peace of righteousness, is as- 
sured. Since it is written that there are self-evident 
truths, such as “that all men are created equal; that 
they are endowed by their Creator with certain unalien- 
able rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness”; it is, therefore, also written that 
through recurring conferences of all the nations, inter- 
national law, stating more and more clearly the rights 
of nations, and an International Court of Justice, with 
power of jurisdiction clearly defined, interpreting those 
rights, shall together co-operate unto the healing of the 


nations. 
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HE Pact oF Lonpon, document of undying fame 
T in the history of secret diplomacy, signed April 
26, 1915, was first given official publication by the Brit- 
ish Government on April 29, when it appeared in a 
“White Book.” Russian “reds,” however, long since 
gave it to the world, having found its text in the Petro- 
grad archives. The ironic humors of the post-war period 
help some folks to keep the appearance of normality. 





HE GERMAN GOVERNMENT has formally asked 

from the French Government permission for visits 
to the battlefields in France of kindred of Germans who 
fought and died in defeat. The answer, if affirmative, 
will bring about contacts that will test the humanity of 
all concerned. 





POLL of the preferences of the members of Yale’s 

Class of ’20 on a variety of topics, some conse- 
quential and others inconsequential, is said to show that 
since the 1914-1918 war Lincoln has superseded Napo- 
leon as the favorite character in history of a majority 
of the men. Even a death-bed repentance is welcomed 
by the church and is better than contumacy to the end ; 
but did it require the education of this latest horror to 
induce the educated youth of Yale to see more moral 
greatness and historical importance in Lincoln? If so, 
what an indictment of the parents, teachers, and spir- 
itual guides of yesterday. 





HERE is much to be said for the decision of the 

British War Graves Commission that the graves 
of the humblest private and highest general who gave 
their lives in the war shall be decorated alike with a 
standard stone bearing the same inscription, “Their 
Name Liveth Forevermore,” chosen by Kipling. That 
is a “democracy in death” quite different from our 
Arlington Cemetery, near Washington, where the ornate 
and simple, the elaborate monument and bare “marker,” 
perpetuate a class distinction peculiarly military in 
form and spirit. 





on. THEODORE E. Burton, formerly U. 8. Senator 
from Ohio and recently a careful student of 
political, economic, and racial problems in the Far East, 
has declined nomination to the Tariff Commission, ten- 
dered him by President Wilson, and will remain in pri- 
vate life. It is to be hoped that some day soon he will 
be able to serve the nation in settling some phases of its 
international policy now in dispute or vaguely sensed 
by the people. Long President of the American Peace 
Society and now one of its Vice-Presidents, he has 
specialized knowledge equipping him for the task. 
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T HERE IS ACUTENESS in the remark of the reviewer 
in The Nation of Andreas Latzko’s book, “The 
Judgment of Peace,” that “those who hate war most 
find themselves in the paradoxical position of feeling 
obliged to keep alive the knowledge of war—of war as 
it really is, and not as it will tend to seem as time heals 
the deep gashes of our five years and the perennial 
human passion for making myths begins its work.” 





I’ WOULD seem that “The America’s Gift to France 
Association” could find something better to give to 
France just now than a heroic statue, to be placed near 
the village of Meaux. France is devastated and in need 
of raw materials. Meaux, overlooking the Marne, where 
the first German advance on Paris was arrested by Joffre 
on September 6, 1914, is its own monument to the sacri- 
fice of the French. Some day, in happier times, we 
may make some suitable return for the Statue of Liberty 
presented by France to America in 1886. For this 
association to begin the collections of subscriptions from 
the school children of America for such a purpose at this 
time seems very much to us like handing a violet and a 
smile to a man in the desperate throes of starvation. 





F WINSTON CHURCHILL’s words and deeds as Secre- 

tary of War are true indices of the coming British 
military policy, England intends to do most of her polic- 
ing and fighting in years to come through aviation 
corps and not by the army or navy. From the economic 
side, the plan would seem to have advantages, since in 
the recent suppression of revolt in Somaliland the avia- 
tors, by use of bombs and other devices of destruction, 
have done for $150,000 what it cost $12,000,000 to do 
during a prior uprising. “Efficiency, thy name is God, 
and many are thy devotees,” but terrible is thy toll. 
Kitchener won lasting infamy by the ruthless way in 
which he used the rapid-fire gun on the desert dwellers 
of North Africa. But what is a rapid-fire gun compared 
with a deposit of dynamitic stuff dropped from the skies 
on villages and storehouses of the natives, on men, 
women, and children? The warrior’s “treat ’em rough” 
is the warrior’s indispensable and inescapable stock in 
trade. 





HE SAN ReEMO CONFERENCE of the Inter-Allied 
y pote War Council, convening April 19, has 
seemed to us typical of the most secret of secret diplo- 
matic gatherings of a most discredited past. The only 
thing of which we seem to be perfectly sure is that the 
Premier of Great Britain and the Premier of France are 
more friendly than before the conference. 
ference seems to have been held in San Remo because 


The con- 
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Lloyd-George was opposed to Paris and London on the 
ground that a secret conference in either of those places 
was impossible. The conference at San Remo has been 
so secret that it gives color to the suspicion that there 
must have been something to conceal. And yet Mr. 
Lloyd-George has delivered a special message to the 
women of Great Britain given as an interview in the 
London Sketch, in which he said: 

“The conference at San Remo means that the last war in 
world-wide conflict is about to be terminated in a stern but 
just peace. That surely is an event of great importance for 
the women of the world. But the decisions of the confer- 
ence have a deeper meaning than even that. They mean 
that the sacrifices of men and women are not to be in vain. 
They also mean that militarism, with its horrors and its 
dangers, is to be kept under wherever it threatens the peace 
of the world. 

“From this viewpoint the decision to insist on the dis- 
armament of Germany has great importance, but the de- 
cision to confer with German statesmen has equal impor- 
tance. It signifies that the nations are determined that 
their misunderstandings should be settled by deliberation 
and reason, and not by constant brandishing of the sword.” 


Once again, one wonders at the high-handed disregard 
of the League of Nations. 

1 legislature of New York has passed and Gov- 
bere Smith has signed a bill which reads thus: 

“Any person who knowingly and wilfully states, delivers, 
or transmits by any means whatever to any manager, editor, 
publisher, reporter, or other employee of a publisher of any 
newspaper, magazine, publication, periodical, or serial any 
false and untrue statement of a fact concerning any person 
or corporation, with intent that the same shall be published, 
is guilty of misdemeanor.” 

The sponsor for this new law was an up-country 
editor, who knew the subject he was dealing with. This 
is a statute limited in its authority, geographically con- 
sidered. Were there some such crystallization of the 
best public opinion of the world controlling interstate 
and international news distribution and _ publication, 
how much easier it would be to have correct opinions 
about what has happened and what should happen. One 
of the most fundamental problems facing society today 
is the one dealt with in this New York law. There is 
universal distrust of press associations, newspapers, and 
publicity agents. This ought not to be. 





Bib & hymnody of the church, like its theology and 
polity, needs constant revision, and in no respect 
more than its “classics,” which embody the terminology 
of war, written most of them in eras when Church and 
State were one and when war was conceived of as a 
winner of both lands and possible converts. Former 
President of Harvard, Charles W. Eliot, long ago 
framed a memorable indictment of this defect in the 
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hymns used in most American Protestant churches, but 
being looked upon as a “heretic” by most of the persons 
he criticized his words had little effect. 
the Anglican Church at Colne, England, by name J. H. 
Hopkinson, is the son of a former vice-chancellor of the 
University of Manchester. 


The vicar of 


A lesser ecclesiastic, he need 
not expect that much heed will be paid to his words, 
unless they prove to have back of them the support of 
many of the clergy and laity, which we hope is the case. 
Nevertheless he rightly says: 

“We have learned that war is not a matter of fluttering 
banners and clashing swords and beating drums, but merely 
a sickening and dirty butchery of lads in water-logged or 
fly-infested trenches. We shall be less ready than we were 
to compare the movement of the church to that of a vie- 
torious army. Hymns that we could sing unthinkingly be 
fore the war have become a lying blasphemy. Who would 
now sing ‘Like a Mighty Army Moves the Church of God?’ 


OMINANT TOPICS in German poetry now, according 
D to Charles New York 
Evening Post from Berlin, are “pacificism, anti-mili- 
The 
form used is usually the dramatic and not the lyrical 


Victor, writing in the 


tarism, democracy, socialism, and humanity.” 


or epic. The novelists are preoccupied with socialism, 
revolution, and politics. The essays are becoming im- 
aginative and even fantastic. Criticism is becoming 
constructive and poetic. New publishing houses con- 
trolled by “intellectuals” of the 


springing up on every hand, as the older houses wane 


younger school are 
and as older authors, like Sudermann and Hauptmann, 
show their sterility. The book business today is an 
Eldorado. 


fashioned sense of the word, but everybody reads. 


Only the rich can afford to eat, in the old- 


Activity of an intellectual sort is unprecedented, albeit 
feverish. Can the same be said of any of the nations 
that defeated Germany ? 
the same journal conditions in Italy, says that twice as 
many books are sold in Milan now as were sold prior to 


Gino Speranza, describing for 


the war. Profiteers are going in for antiques and classi- 
val literature, politicians for books on economics and 
sociology, and the common people are reading fiction. 
To make possible interchange of the European and the 
American book outputs at present rates of exchange 
and transmission is calling just now for generosity on 
and 


the part of our publishers, learned associations, 


scientific societies. That they may appreciate their 
duties in the premises, a distinguished group of our 
educators, authors, and scientists are urging upon these 
publishing agencies freest sort of reciprocity without re- 
gard for the law of equality of payment. We must give 
more than we get, say these petitioners. They base 
their plea on the need of retaining the “international 


mind.” 
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THE COERCION OF STATES 
Self-explanatory Correspondence 


‘*Punishment could not in the nature of things be executed 
on the States collectively such a Govt. was neces- 
sary as could directly operate on individuals, and would 
punish those only whose guilt required it.’’—George Mason 
in the Constitutional Convention, 1787. 


—Max Farrand: The Records of the Federal 
Convention, 1787, Vol. |, pp. 339, 340. 


‘*The practicability of making laws with coercive sanc- 
tions for States as political bodies has been exploded on all 
hands.’’—James Madison in the Constitutional Convention, 


1787, in the session of July 14. 
—Max Farrand: The Records of the Federal 
Convention, 1787, Vol. Il, 1911, p. 9. 


Aprit 7, 1920. 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sirs: It is with great regret that 1 feel myself 
constrained to resign as a member of the American 
Feace Society for the following reasons: 

The purposes of the Society as expressed in its official 
organ, the ADVOCATE OF PEACE, appears to be consistently 
opposed to sanctions of any kind for maintaining the 
peace of the world. It seems to be definitely committed, 
not only against the present League of Nations, with or 
without reservations, but also against any other similar 
organization intended to enforce peace. 

While I have always been most tolerant toward opin- 
ions and measures in the interest of international peace, 
even when not coinciding with my own, I feel yours to 
be a policy directly opposed to what I conceive to be the 
only practical means of accomplishing peace in any 
measurable time short of the millennium. 

I believe that no tribunal will be respected without 
means for enforcing its decrees. I believe that the 
nations will not resort to its offices without at least some 
indirect compulsion upon the States expected to look to 
the tribunal for the settlement of their disputes. 

The United States Supreme Court is often cited as a 
model for such a tribunal; but what would be its use- 
fulness in the American system without the sanctions 
provided by the Constitution? The policy of relying 
upon moral force and public opinion, as the spokesman 
of the American Peace Society recommends, seems so 
futile as to be, in my judgment, positively dangerous to 
the entire peace movement. 

“A governed world” presupposes the ultimate sanc- 
tion of force, although force may never be relied upon. 
“Peace through justice” requires it. Justice has always 
been represented by the symbol of the scales and the 
sword. We must assume that justice means something 
more than abstract or academic justice. In the most 
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enlightened States, force is seldom used; but this does 
not rest upon any abstract idea of justice, but upon com- 
mon respect for the ultimate sanction back of the organs 
of justice. 

For the above reasons, and in view of the fact that the 
authorized publication of the Society has 
period been spreading broadcast doctrines directly op- 
posed to these views, I feel- it my duty to request that 
you drop my name from the rolls of your members. 

Respectfully yours, 


for a long 


ArtuHur K. Kuun. 


Apri 15, 1920. 
Artuur K. Kuun, Esq. 

Dear Sir: I wish to thank you for your letter of 
April 7. 

Permit me to suggest that you are in error in think- 
ing that the United States Supreme Court has any 
sanctions of force in issues joined between States. There 
is no way to coerce a State except by war. 

So far as our conceptions of justice as a basis of in- 
ternational peace is concerned, I may add that that 
conception is not a conception of abstract justice, but of 
right and justice expressed in terms of law and equity. 

Our conception of the sanction of force is confined to 
its operation upon individuals only, and does not extend 
to the operation of force upon States. 
well aware, the Supreme Court of the United States has 
no power to coerce States of the Union by means of 


As you are quite 


force. 
Yours very truly, 
Artuour D. CAL, 


Apri 17, 1920. 
Artuur D, Catt, Esq. 


My Dear Sir: 1. This is to acknowledge with thanks 
your favor of the 15th inst. 

2. While my letter did not directly raise the question 
of the sanctions of force provided by the Constitution 
in disputes between the States, I gladly join the issue 
with you now. I am not in error, but you are in error 
if you believe that the Supreme Court has only power to 
render declaratory judgments in disputes between States. 
It has repeatedly pronounced its power to enforce its 
decrees in such cases by operating directly upon the 
officials and citizens of the States, by injunction, manda- 
mus, or other proper remedy, in the execution of which 
the entire forces of the United States Government are 
at the command of the Supreme Court, if necessary. 

3. In substantiation of this view you have only to 
familiarize vourself with the very recent decision of the 
Supreme Court in the case of Virginia vs. West Virginia 
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(1917), 246 U. S., 565, wherein the court indicates that 
it will not hesitate to issue its decrees directly against 
the officers of one State to enforce a judgment awarded 
by it in favor of another State. On page 601 the court 
says: 

As the powers to render the judgment and to enforce 
it arise from the grant in the Constitution on that sub- 
ject, looked at from a generic point of view, both are 
federal powers and, comprehensively considered, are sus- 
tained by every authority of the Federal Government— 
judicial, legislative, or executive—which may be appro- 
priately exercised. 

4. If you will read this and the earlier decisions of the 
Supreme Court, you may be induced, perhaps, to modify 
your view that, in respect of its original jurisdiction of 
controversies between the States, the Supreme Court has 
no sanction to execute its decisions other than the same 
“moral force” and “public opinion” upon which you so 
implicitly rely for maintaining world peace through an 
international court of justice unsupported by a League 
of Nations. 

5. It was James Buchanan who said, “The fact is that 
our Union rests upon public opinion.” We now know 
that, if it had rested upon that alone, there would have 
been no Union and no Supreme Court. 

6. In view of the fact that, as Editor of the organ of 
the American Peace Society, you have given wide pub- 
licity to your views opposed to the League of Nations 
and the sanction it creates, I respectfully suggest that 
you publish this correspondence, and thus accord pub- 
licity to the opinions of other members of long standing 
in the Society like myself (and there are many others), 
who feel that an alignment with the position of Senators 
Reed, Johnson, and Borah will be hurtful both to the 
Society and to the entire peace movement. 

Sincerely yours, 
Artuour K. KUHN. 


Dear Mr. Kuun: 

By stating thus clearly your views relative to the co- 
ercion of States, you make it possible for us to organize 
our reply—a reply satisfactory to us and, we hope, a 
reply satisfactory to you and to our other readers. Tak- 
ing up your points in order, the coercion of States by 
“injunction, mandamus, or other proper remedy” and 
the case of Virginia vs. West Virginia, we beg leave to 
remark : 

First. We do not believe that there has been any de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of the United States en- 
joining a State official in the performance of his duty 
under the law of the State, where such law is constitu- 
tional. The reason why there has been no such attempt 
on the part of the United States against an official of a 
State is due to the fact that such an action would, from 
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the nature of the case, lie not against the official, but 
against the State itself; and such an action against a 
State has always been considered to be quite without 
warrant. 

Where a State official has, however, attempted the 
execution of an act passed by the State, which act has 
been held or found to be unconstitutional, the case is, of 
course, different. It is a fact that there have been many 
cases in the Supreme Court of the United States in 
which a State official has been enjoined from the execu- 
tion of an act of the State held or found to be unconsti- 
tutional. Of this class Ex parte Young (209 U. S., 
123), decided in 1919, is a typical instance. The de- 
cision is an illustration of the principle that a State 
officer attempting to enforce an unconstitutional statute 
is performing an illegal act for which he is personally 
responsible. In consequence the supreme authority of 
the United States can enjoin such a person. But such 
a proceeding is in no sense an injunction against a 
State. The decision in this case has not been overruled. 

Second. We are unable to find any instance of a Fed- 
eral court compelling by mandamus the performance by 
a State official of his duty under the statute. The reason 
for this, apparently, is that the action by the court in 
such a case would not be against the official, but against 
the State itself. The leading case on this point is sup- 
posed to be Kentucky vs. Dennison, Governor of Ohio 
(24 Howard, 66), decided in 1860. The theory of 
mandamus there established has not yet been overruled. 
Mr. Chief Justice Taney, delivering the opinion of the 
court, employed these significant words: “But if the 
Governor of Ohio refuses the discharge of this duty, 
there is no power delegated to the General Government, 
either through the judicial department or any other de- 
partment, to use any coercive means to compel him. 
And upon this ground the motion for the mandamus 
must be overruled.” 

Third. In regard to the case of Virginia vs. West 
Virginia, therefore, it ought not to be necessary to say 
more than that, no judgment having ever been executed 
by force against any State of the American Union, such 
an execution against West Virginia would not be at- 
tempted. 

But, that the reply to Mr. Kuhn may be adequate and 
technically exact, we take the liberty to call the attention 
of those who think as does Mr. Kuhn to an editorial note 
on this subject appearing in the Harvard Law Review 
of June, 1918, which note, stating the case more ade- 
quately than we are capable of stating it, is here re- 
printed in its entirety: 

Tre VirarntaA-West VirGtntA Dest ConTROVERSY.— 


The Supreme Court has left open a point of exceptional 
interest in holding over for reargument the rule requir- 
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ing West Virginia to show cause why, in default of pay- 
ment of the judgment in favor of Virginia, an order 
should not be entered directing the levy of a tax by the 
legislature, and a motion by West Virginia to dismiss 
the rule The decision by the Chief Justice points 
out that Congress, as required by the Constitution, rati- 
fied the agreement by which West Virginia assumed its 
. proportional share of the debt of Virginia, and indicates 
his opinion that, under the doctrine of McCulloch vs. 
Maryland? Congress has the power to enforce its per- 
formance. But, in the absence of congressional action, 
has the Supreme Court power to mandamus the legis- 
lature of West Virginia to levy a tax to pay its obliga- 
tion? The argument in the affirmative suggested by the 
court is that the grant to the judicial power of jurisdic- 
tion to determine controversies between two or more 
States must have been an effectual grant, and that the 
power to pronounce judgment must include the power to 
enforce the judgment. But such reasoning, though per- 
suasive, is not conclusive. Words have no absolute 
meaning, but must be interpreted in the Constitution, 
as elsewhere, in the light of history and policy. Thus 
the prohibition of involuntary servitude, though absolute 
in terms, does not prevent compulsory military service.* 
The history of the Fourteenth Amendment is an epic of 
interpretation from the points of view of both history 
and growth of political theory.‘ 

That judicial power should, as a general proposition, 
include the power to enforce its judgments is obviously 
necessary to obtain justice from the imperfection of 
human nature. But jurisdiction has been taken and 
judgments rendered in a class of cases where the power 
to enforce them has existed so entirely in theory alone 
as to raise doubts that it existed at all. In The Spantsh 
Ambassador vs. Bingley® it was decided that a foreign 
sovereign might bring a bill in chancery. The Colom- 
bian Government vs. Rothschild® held that he must 
bring it in such a way—by some public officer or other- 
wise—that justice could be done the defendants in case 
they chose to bring a cross-bill. In Hullett vs. King of 
Spain’ the Spanish Government had deposited money 
in London which it had received from France to hold in 
trust for Spanish subjects having claims against the 
French Government under a treaty. The money was 
also on deposit as security for performance by Spain of 
its obligations. The court interpreted the various trea- 
ties and decreed payment to the King of Spain. If we 
may suppose for a moment the intervention of the cestuts 
que trust and the French Government and the necessity 
of a decree ordering the disposition of the fund accord- 
ing to a view of the treaty which neither France nor 
Spain could accept, the difficulties of enforcement in 
anything more than a highly technical sense are clearly 








1Commonwealth of Virginia vs. State of West Virginia. 
38 Sup. Ct., 400 (1918). 

74 Wheat., 316 (1819). 

*Emma Goldman and Alexander 
States, 38 Sup. Ct., 166 (1918). 

*Holmes, J., dissenting, in Lochner vs. New York, 
U. S., 45 (1905). 

5 Hob., 113. 

*1 Sim., 94. 
"Zz Bligh (P. C.) (N. §S.), 31. 
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discerned.* The fact is that the courts go, and must go, 
in these cases on the theory which one ef our own judges 
has expressed, that they cannot presume that a sover- 
eign State will knowingly disobey the judgment of the 
court and do injustice.® And, though at first blush this 
appears the thinnest fiction, it would seem to be on a 
sound basis; for the function of the courts is to de- 
termine the rights of the parties ; and, though in the com- 
mon run the coercive power is merely an adjunct to 
judicial administration, a vast increase in the degree 
may make a difference in kind and change a question of 
judicial administration to one of political expediency. 
It may well become one of those questions which, in the 
language of the Duke of York’s case, is “too high” for 
the court.*° Such, under our own Constitution, is the 
question of the existence of a State government.’ And 
it may be argued that the decision whether any State 
government is or is not republican in form is of the same 
nature and must be made by Congress and not by the 
court.’* So also, it would seem, is this question as to 
what method to pursue to force one of our partially 
sovereign units to pay a debt due to another. The de- 
cision should be made by the representatives of the entire 
people, and then enforced by all the processes which the 
court has at its command. 

Historically the case for the existence of this power 
in the court is no better. 

The pre-Revolutionary period gives us little help. The 
jurisdiction of the English courts was extremely narrow. 
the mass of appeals being decided by the administrative 
committee of the Privy Council in charge of Plantation 
Affairs.* Furthermore, the theory was fundamentally 
different, being that of a sovereign administering de- 
pendencies. The Articles of Confederation, however. 
provided that Congress should be the “last resort on ap- 
peal” in cases of disputes between the States.1* The 
method of settlement included a notification of the 
parties to appear, and a direction by Congress that they 
should appoint judges, “who shall constitute a court for 
determining the matter.” In case of failure to agree. 
an elaborate system was provided for appointing judges 
“to hear and finally determine the controversy.” © The 
judges were to report their decision to Congress, which 
entered it among its acts as “security for the parties.” 
In essence the scheme was that in case of controversy 
Congress should by law create a court to decide the case. 
The court performed the judicial function. Then Con- 
gress enacted the decision to give security to the parties. 
The enforcement was clearly by legislative process, if 
enforcement was necessary. 





®’ See also and compare Nabob of the Carnatic vs. East In- 
dia Co., 1 Vesey, 371, and Nabob of the Carnatic vs. East 
India Co., 2 Ves., Jr., 56. 

OT, TH (1838). 

” Rotuli Parliamentorum, 375; Wambaugh’s Cases on Con- 
stitutional Law, 1. 

“ Luther vs. Borden, 7 How., 1 (1849). 

“Pacific States Tel. & Tel. Co. vs. Oregon, 
(1911). 

®% The King’s Bench had jurisdiction only in cases of quo 
warranto, and Chancery only in cases between Lords Pro- 
prietary as private subjects. See Massachusetts vs. Rhode 
Island, 12 Pet., 657, 739 (1838); Snow, Administration of 
Dependencies, chap. Y. 

* Article IX. 


77° T S., 1 
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In view of this situation, what power of enforcement 
i» implied in the provision that judicial power shall ex- 
tend to controversies between two or more States ?!° 
ormerly in such cases the judicial function had been 
performed by a court which admittedly had no power to 
enforce. And we have seen that coercion, even to secure 
justice, may develop into a purely political matter. In 
The Cherokee Nation vs. Georgia,’® Chief Justice Mar- 
shall said: “That part of the bill which respects the 
land occupied by the Indians and prays the aid of the 
court to protect their possession may be more doubtful. 
‘The mere question of right might, perhaps, be decided 
by this court in a proper case, with the proper parties. 
But the court is asked to do more than decide on the 
title. The bill requires us to control the legislature of 
Georgia and restrain its physical force. The propriety 
of such an interposition by the court may well be ques- 
tioned. It savors too much of the exercise of political 
power to be within the province of the judicial depart- 
ment.” As bearing on the general belief of the Constitu- 
tional Convention as to the coercive power of the judici- 
ary over the States, it is interesting to note that while 
that department was early given jurisdiction over cases 
where foreigners were interested in treaties, yet in all 
drafts up to the final formulation the executive was re- 
quired to coerce any State which opposed the execution 
of a treaty.’* 

It is also significant that for some time the convention 
was inclined to reserve disputes between the States in 
regard to territory and sovereignty, which of all would 
have seemed the only ones which might need enforce- 
ment, for the Senate.** And when the broad grant of 
jurisdiction to the judicial power was finally made we 
find a contemporary diarist noting that it extended to all 
controversies of a legal nature between the States.’® 
Granting, as we do, that all disputes between units of a 
federation are justiciable, we may also insist that the 
coercion of a unit may well be beyond the limitation 
implied in the words “of a legal nature”; otherwise it 
would be difficult to explain why so bitter an opponent 
of Article III as Luther Martin, who also desired that 
rebellion under State authority should not be treason,*’ 
took no exception to this grant of power. 

It would not seem unreasonable, then, to believe that 
neither the framers of the Constitution nor subsequent 
judicial expounders considered that the court had this 
enforcing power over the States in the absence of a di- 
rection by Congress. It is clear, both from the history 
of the case and the language of the opinion, that the 
court finds weighty considerations of policy against 
claiming it now. Where both historical authority and 
long judicial practice can consistently join with sound 
political policy, it is well gratefully to declare the union. 


Thus the fact seems to be that there is no method by 
which States may be enforced other than by war. The 





* Constitution of United States, Article III, section 2. 
*5 Pet., 20 (1831). , 
" Farrand, The Records of the Federal Convention, Vol. I, 
245, 247; Vol. II, 157. 
* Farrand, supra, Vol. II, 160, 170, 183, 186. 
* Farrand, supra, Vol. III, 169. 
* Farrand, supra, Vol. III, 223. 
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But 
the government established by the Fathers contemplated 


United States Government can compel individuals. 


no exercise by the Central Government of force upon the 
States. 


with power to coerce a State was proposed, discussed, 


The plan in 1787 to establish a government 


and eliminated. 

The views of the framers of the “more perfect union” 
of the United States on this question can best be stated 
in their own language, and they will be so stated without 
comment. 

The sixth resolution of the Virginia plan, which was 
the basis of the articles of this “more perfect union” 
which we commonly call the Constitution, vested the 
proposed national legislature with the right “to call 
forth the force of the Union against any member of the 
Union failing to fulfill its duty under the articles 
thereof.”*. The Virginia plan was laid before the Con- 
vention on May 29, 1787. 

In the session of May 30, to quote Mr. Madison’s 
notes : 


Mr. Mason observed that the present confederation 
was not only deficient in not providing for coercion & 
punishment agst. delinquent States; but argued very 
cogently that punishment could not in the nature of 
things be executed on the States collectively, and there- 
fore that such a Govt. was necessary as could directly 
operate on individuals, and would punish those only 
whose guilt required it.?? 


In the session of June 20 Mr. Mason said: 


It was acknowledged by Mr. Patterson that his plan 
could not be enforced without military coertion. Does 
he consider the force of this concession? The most jar- 
ring elements of nature; fire & water themselves are not 
more incompatible that [than] such a mixture of civil 
liberty and military execution. Will the militia march 
from one State to another, in order to collect the arrears 
of taxes from the delinquent members of the Republic ? 
Will they maintain an army for this purpose? Will not 
the citizens of the invaded State assist one another till 
they rise as one Man, and shake off the Union altogether. 
Rebellion is the only case in which the military force of 
the State can be properly exerted agst. its Citizens.** 


In the session of May 31, as reported by Mr. Madison, 
“The last clause of resolution 6, authorizing an exertion 
of the force of the whole against a delinquent State, 
ame next into consideration.” Upon this “Mr. Madi- 
son,” to quote his exact language: 


observed that the more he reflected on the use of force, 
the more he doubted the practicability, the justice and 
the efficacy of it when applied to people collectively and 
not individually. . . ., A Union of the States con- 


** Max Farrand, The Records of the Federal Convention of 
1787, Vol. I, 1911, p. 21. 

* Ibid, p. 34. 

* Max Farrand, The Records of the Federal Convention of 
1787, Vol. I, pp. 339-340. 
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taining such an ingredient seemed to provide for its own 
destruction. The use of force agst. a State, would look 
more like a declaration of war, than an infliction of 
punishment, and would probably be considered by the 
party attacked as a dissolution of all previous compacts 
by which it might be bound. He hoped that such a sys- 
tem would be framed as might render this recourse un- 
necessary, and moved that the clause be postponed. ‘This 
motion was agreed to nem. con.** 


In the session of June 8, 1787, Mr. Madison said : 


Could the national resources, if exerted to the utmost 
enforce a national decree agst. Massts. abetted perhaps 
by several of her neighbors? It wd. not be possible. 
A small proportion of the Community in a compact 
situation, acting on the defensive, and at one of its ex- 
tremities might at any time bid defiance to the National 
authority. Any Govt. for the U. States formed on the 
supposed practicability of using force agst. the uncon- 
stitutional proceedings of the States, wd. prove as vision- 
ary & fallacious as the Govt. of Congs.”* 

The question of coercion was again considered in the 
session of July 14, when Mr. Madison “called for a 
single instance in which the Genl. Govt. was not to 
operate on the people individually. The practicability 
of making laws, with coercive sanctions, for the States 
as political bodies, had been exploded on all hands.”** 

In a letter to Thomas Jefferson, after the adjournment 
of the Convention, under date of October 24, 1787, Mr. 
Madison said: 


A voluntary observance of the federal law by all the 
members could never be hoped for. A compulsive one 
could evidently never be reduced to practice, and if it 
could, involved equal calamities to the innocent & the 
guilty, the necessity of a military force both obnoxious 
& dangerous, and in general a scene resembling much 
more a civil war than the administration of a regular 
Government. 

Hence was embraced the alternative of a Government 
which instead of operating, on the States, should operate 
without their intervention on the individuals composing 
them; and hence the change in the principle and pro- 
portion of representation.** 

On June 18, 1787, Alexander Hamilton, known to his 
colleagues in the Convention as “Colonel” Hamilton, 
spoke of “great and essential principles,” among which 
he enumerated force, and of which he said: 

Force by which may be understood a coercion of laws 
or coercion of arms. Congs. have not the former except 
in few cases. In particular States, this coercion is nearly 
sufficient ; tho’ he held it in most cases, not entirely so. 
A certain portion of military force is absolutely neces- 
sary in large communities. Massts. is now feeling this 





* Max Farrand, The Records of the Federal Convention of 
1787, Vol. I, 1911, p. 54. 

* Ibid, pp. 164-165. 

**Max Farrand, The Records of the Federal Convention of 
1787, Vol. II, 1911, p. 9. 

* Gaillard Hunt, Writings of James Madison, Vol. V, 1904, 
p. 19. 
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necessity & making provision for it. But how can this 
force be exerted on the States collectively. It is im- 
possible. It amounts to a war between the parties. For- 
eign powers also will not be idle spectators. They will 
interpose, the confusion will increase, and a dissolution 
of the Union ensue.** 


In “The Federalist,” published in 1788, recurring to 
the same subject, Hamilton wrote: 


Whoever considers the populousness and strength of 
several of these States singly at the present juncture, 
and looks forward to what they will become, even at the 
distance of half a century, will at once dismiss as idle 
and visionary any scheme which aims at regulating their 
movements by laws to operate upon them in their col- 
lective capacities, and to be executed by a coercion ap- 
plicable to them in the same capacities. A project of 
this kind is little less romantic than the monster-taming 
spirit which is attributed to the fabulous heroes ani 
demi-gods of antiquity. 

iven in those confederacies which have been composed 
of members smaller than many of our counties, the prin- 
ciple of legislation for sovereign States, supported by 
military coercion, has never been found effectual. It has 
rarely been attempted to be employed but against the 
weaker members; and in most instances attempts to 
coerce the refractory and disobedient have been the sig- 
nals of bloody wars, in which one half of the confederacy 
has displayed its banners against the other half.*® 

And in the New York Convention, advocating the 
ratification of the Constitution, he restated his views 
expressed in the Constitutional Convention itself, and in 
“The Federalist,” thus: 

It has been observed, to coerce the states is one of the 
maddest projects that was ever devised. A failure of 
compliance will never be confined to a single state. This 
being the case, can we suppose it wise to hazard a civil 
WET » «:« 

But can we believe that one state will ever suffer itself 
to be used as an instrument of coercion? The thing is 
a dream, it is impossible.*° 

Finally, lest this enumeration of the views of the 
fathers become tiresome to you, the opinion of Oliver 
Ellsworth, a member of the Federal Convention, and 
who as Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States achieved no little distinction in the profession of 
law, expressed himself on this subject in the Convention 
of Connecticut for the ratification of the Constitution : 

This Constitution defines the extent of the powers of 
the general government. If the general legislature 
should at any time overleap their limits, the judicial de- 
partment is a constitutional check. If the United States 
go beyond their powers, if they make a law which the 
Constitution does not authorize, it is void; and the judi- 








** Max Farrand, The Records of the Federal Convention of 
1787, Vol. I, pp. 284-285. 

* Paul Leicester Ford, “The Federalist,” 1898, pp. 99-100. 

* Jonathan Elliot, The Debates in the Several State Con- 
ventions on the Adoption of the Federal Constitution, Vol. IT, 
1891, pp. 232-233. 
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cial power, the national judges, who to secure their im- 
partiality, are to be made independent, will declare it 
to be void. On the other hand, if the states go beyond 
their limits, if they make a law which is a usurpation 
upon the federal government the law is void; and up- 
right, independent judges will declare it to be so. Still, 
however, if the United States and the individual states 
will quarrel, if they want to fight, they may do it, and 
no frame of government can possibly prevent it. . . . 

Hence we see how necessary for the Union is a co- 
ercive principle. No man pretends the contrary: we all 
see and feel this necessity. The only question is, Shall 
it be a coercion of law, or a coercion of arms? There 
is no other possible alternative. Where will those who 
oppose a coercion of law come out? Where will they 
end? A necessary consequence of their principles is a 
war of the states one against the other. I am for 
coercion by law—that coercion which acts only upon 
delinquent individuals. This Constitution does not at- 
tempt to coerce sovereign bodies, states, in their political 
capacity. No coercion is applicable to such bodies, but 
that of an armed force. If we should attempt to execute 
the laws of the Union by sending an armed force against 
a delinquent state, it would involve the good and bad, 
the innocent and guilty, in the same calamity. 

But this legal coercion singles out the guilty indi- 
vidual, and punishes him for breaking the laws of the 
Union. All men will see the reasonableness of this; 
they will acquiesce, and say, Let the guilty suffer.** 

But it is unnecessary to consider the matter further, 
inasmuch as without coercion by force of any kind, West 
Virginia has already satisfied the judgment rendered 
against it by the Supreme Court in favor of Virginia. 
At the request of Virginia, all proceedings pending in 
the Supreme Court, including the question of coercion, 
have been dismissed, 

Should we, however, be wrong in our views about in- 
junction and mandamus, it would not militate against 
the views we have expressed in the matter of coercing 
a State. In our letter of April 15th, to which you re- 
plied, we said: 

Our conception of the sanction of force is confined to 
its operation upon individuals only, and does not extend 
to the operation of force upon States. 

If, therefore, States can be controlled by writs of in- 
junction and mandamus upon their officers, it would be 
an illustration of the action of force upon individuals, 
not upon States, as, in the views of the Fathers, force 
can only be used against individuals, not against States. 

Perhaps Messrs. Mason, Madison, Hamilton, and Ells- 
worth are wrong; but, as Lord Byron has said in his 
“English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” “Better to err 
with Pope than shine with Pye.” 

Yours truly, 
ArTHoR I). CALL, 





“Max Farrand, The Records of the Federal Convention of 
1787, Vol. ITI, 1911, pp. 240-241. 
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THE DEGENERATION OF BOLSHEVISM 
By PROFESSOR S. A. KORFF 


, y= most hopeful sign of the present day in the 
Russian question is the rapid degeneration of Bol- 
shevism as a system of government. The outside world 
knows sufficiently about the way Lenine came into power 
in November, 1917; there were three main reasons for 
his remarkable success at that time: First, the disinte- 
gration of Kerensky’s administration and great discon- 
tent of the masses of the people with the existing con- 
ditions of government, which did not satisfy anybody ; 
secondly, the energy and power of will which character- 
ized the Bolsheviki, especially when compared to the 
disillusioned and disappointed ruling classes and intel- 
ligentsia, whom the Bolsheviki ousted from power; 
thirdly, and mainly, the fact that the Bolshevik group 
knew what they wanted and had a definite program, 
which appealed strongly to many social classes of the 
lussian people; in this last respect one may remember 
the apparent success of their cleverly chosen slogans, 
land, food, and peace. None of them came true; none 
of them could ever come true; the Bolshevik leaders 
knew that better than any one else, but that did not 
make any difference, as long as such promises could fool 
the people and bring Lenin the necessary support of the 
masses, 

Lenin came into power bringing with him a very 
clearly worked out program and plan of government, 
and repeatedly said that he wanted to experiment on the 
Russian people, as to how his main ideal—i. e., Com- 
munism—would work in practice. His other principles 
were only the further development and adaptation of 
Communism as their fundamental basis. Thus the Bol- 
sheviki proclaimed the nationalization of industry and 
commerce, did away with the banks, abolished land 
property, telling the peasants they could seize all the 
land they wanted, severed their relations with the west- 
ern bourgeois governments, and proclaimed a merciless 
civil war, directed against the former ruling classes, 
especially the bourgeoisie, their most dangerous enemies 
and opponents. The latter did not want to die and 
naturally fought the Bolshevik Government by all sorts 
of means, particularly by clever “sabotage” of the ad- 
ministration; hence reprisals of the Bolsheviki, which 
soon turned into a system of bloody murder, persecu- 
tions, and abuse never surpassed by any previous régime, 
Tsarism included. All who were against Bolshevism 
were mercilessly eliminated and any resistance broken 
down without hesitation. That the Bolsheviki them- 
selves were a small minority of the people never ham- 
pered them in the least; they openly stood for the reign 
of the minority and against the idea of majority rule 
as an antiquated bourgeois institution. 

The Bolsheviki cleared the field of action very soon 
because of their great energy and lack of scruples; no 
more impediments seemed to exist, and yet as early as 
in 1918 Lenin had to confess that his experiment did 
not bring him the expected satisfaction and desired re- 
sults. He said Russia was not ready for his system; 
she was too uneducated, too immature; socially and eco- 
nomically too loosely organized. For this reason he 
hegan to stake his hopes on a world revolution which 
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would bring salvation from the west and realize his 
ideals in other countries more civilized and better pre- 
pared for Communism. The near future will bring 
him, however, new disappointments when he begins to 
realize that the western countries will also not follow 
the path his program outlines for them. 

Meanwhile, in Russia, Bolshevism as a system of gov- 
ernment is rapidly degenerating. We see the signs of 
such a degeneration in the following facts: It appears 
most clearly in the absolute failure of the nationaliza- 
tion of land, industry, and commerce. The peasants in 
1917-1918 were backing Lenin because he promised 
them the land they needed so very badly; but when 
after they had seized it, incidentally murdering the land- 
owners and burning their manors, the Bolsheviki told 
them that the land was the property of the Commune, 
the village, and even the State. But now their own 
bitter disappointment set in and the peasants, as a class, 
turned away from Bolshevism; in other words, Com- 
munism failed, because the peasants wanted private-land 
ownership at all costs. 


Industry Breaks Down 


Similar disappointments awaited the industrial fac- 
tory workers, after the Russian industry had been ruth- 
lessly nationalized. The factory workmen soon found 
out that they could not work without the help of edu- 
cated engineers; the Bolsheviki had to bring the latter 
back and pay them enormous salaries never dreamed of 
before. But at the present day even the owners are 
called back in many cases, because the return of the engi- 
neers proved to be insufficient; the industry had to be 
provided with raw materials, with credits, capital, com- 
plicated bookkeeping, interrelations, appreciation of 
market needs and values, etc.; in other words, with the 
whole sensitive and intricate system of the old “despised 
bourgeois” industry. In every respect and in the slight- 
est details do the Bolsheviki thus come back to the in- 
dustrial methods of the old régime because their na- 
tionalization plan did not work in practice. The Bol- 
shevik régime created a dull system of centralization, 
which is nothing else than a government syndicalism ; 
each branch of industry (production, as well as distribu- 
tion) is regulated by a central board (about sixty in all), 
which latter are in their turn merged into the Supreme 
Council of National Economy; this created a new bu- 
reaucracy and such an amount of red tape that all the 
shortcomings of the Tsar’s régime fade in comparison. 
The workmen’s committees have either disappeared or 
fizzled out and are everywhere replaced by individual 
managers, who run the plants and factories in the good 
old way. However, before this reversion has been 
achieved immense harm was done to the Russian indus- 
try, which in many branches is ruined to such an extent 
that it will take a decade before normal conditions can 
once more be established. 

If such were the impediments for the nationalization 
of industry, much greater ones existed in the commer- 
cial field. Here one can say that the Bolsheviki never 
succeeded in establishing even a shadow of nationaliza- 
tion except for the closing of the banks; commerce is 
much too individualistic and depends entirely on private 
initiative. As to the banks, one must note, first, that 


not all banks were abolished, the Moscow Peoples Bank 
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having escaped for a long while, as well as the State 
Bank, which also worked on the old lines of business. 
What little commerce there is left at present, mostly 
barter, is conducted certainly in the usual way and not 
through Bolshevik methods. The same must be said 
about the railroads; the Bolshevik system did not work 
in this case either, and at present they had to abolish 
their soviets or committees and are running the rail- 
roads in the old bourgeois way. Krassin, the strong 
man of Lenin, when he undertook to be the Minister 
(or “Commissar”) of Railways and Industry, made it 
the one condition of accepting office to abolish at once 
all the committees of railroads and industry and revert 
to the previous system of management; and it is just 
on account of this fact of going back to the old methods 
that he did succeed in restoring some order in his de- 
partment. He did the same thing in the Ukraina at 
the time the Bolsheviki held those provinces; at the 
head of the local factories he put managers, most of 
whom were Germans. 


Labor Armies 


The same thing must be said about the Bolshevik Red 
army. The former principles of Bolshevik organization, 
with all its committees, have quite disappeared and are 
replaced by iron discipline, the Tsar’s general staff, 
former generals and colonels, just as in the times of the 
“ancien régime.” Perhaps there might even be found 
signs of fear of this new Red army among the more far- 
sighted Bolshevik leaders, as there is no place for Social- 
ism or Communism in such an army. 

Already during the first months ‘of Lenin’s rule do 
we find the appearance of the most pernicious conse- 
quence of Bolshevism, namely, gradual decrease of pro- 
duction. We firmly believe that the stopping of produc- 
tion is the main cause of the decay of Bolshevism, and 
the best proof of how little a system of Communism is 
able to work out in practice; where there is no produc- 
tion there always begins a slow process of decay; the 
social body turns into a corpse that has to disintegrate 
sooner or later. The Bolsheviki themselves know this 
very well. Their Finance Minister, Krestinsky, for ex- 
ample, states that “in food production, in communica- 
tions, in raw-material output, and in manufacturing 
industry Russia is so completely exhausted that one may 
say that she has nothing left except a dwindling stock 
of uncut forests and vast fields of minerals, which have 
only potential value, and the dilapidated shells of sev- 
eral score million dwellings.” Just the same is true of 
the Bolsheviki about agriculture, which is also ruined. 
The output having declined over 50 per cent, I don’t 
think that one can find a better proof of the utter de- 
generation of the economic side of Bolshevism, of which 
its theorists were formerly most proud. 

But parallel to this decay we see that the social con- 
ditions have also developed in the same direction; in- 
stead of a millenium of Communism and general broth- 
erhood we find a steady growth of a new bourgeoisie and 
aristocracy, recruited at present from two sources: On 
one hand there is the Bolshevik bureaucracy and hier- 
archy, living an easy life among the suffering popula- 
tion, and on the other a whole numerous class of specu- 
lators and profiteers who became immensely rich, while 
their brethren are starving and dying; in other words, 
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as Lincoln Eyre rightly says in his articles just pub- 
lished by the New York World: “Capital still accumu- 
lates in the good old way and is in ne way abolished or 
replaced by Communism, and there is at present in Bol- 
shevik Russia a lesser measure of Communism in actual 
practice than there existed in the belligerent European 
countries during the war years.” 


This is a shining instance of how little Bolshevism or 


Communism (which is one and the same thing, accord- 
ing to Lenin himself) can work in practice, and how 
they are necessarily degenerating if applied as a system 
of government. 

Meanwhile, unfortunately, Russia is totally ruined; 
the two years of Bolshevism have succeeded in one way— 
in practically wiping out the whole former wealth of the 
country and in destroying the accumulations of centu- 
ries of the previous generations, who were slowly build- 
ing up the Russian culture and civilization. Lenin’s 
experiment costs Russia untold suffering, economic ruin 
for a whole decade at least, the moral and_ political 
downfall and the consequent danger of foreign selfish 
exploitation and serfdom. 


A New Bureaucracy 


The Bolshevik administration has created a vast net 
of bureaucratic offices all over the country, and their 
overwhelming majority is filled at present by the former 
officials of the Empire and by camouflaged bourgeois, 
who certainly only wait for a chance of overthrow of the 
government in order to go back to the old order of 


things. The Bolshevik Commissars, and especially the 
central Bolshevik Government, with Lenin at their 


head, are entirely cut off from the people, most care- 
fully guarded by a complicated system of sentinels, hid- 
ing, just as the Tsar and his family had to hide in the 
depth of Moscow palaces, never seen by the public at 
large and never daring to show themselves otherwise 
than at specially packed meetings of Bolshevik sup- 
porters. As in many other ways this picture of the pri- 
vate life of Lenin’s ministers resembles so very much 
the last decades of the reign of Nicholas II, only that 
everything is much more exaggerated at the present day 
and distorted into hideous caricatures. 

Thus we can see that the Bolshevik Government has 
no support of the people whatever ; it has no roots in the 
social body of the nation because it is a pure form of 
autocracy, developed ad absurdum and verging on hooli- 
ganism. If it is true, however, that Bolshevism degen- 
erates one could easily wonder if Lenine would not be 
able to adapt himself to the new conditions and change 
his methods of government to more civilized adminis- 
tration. Many Americans of the radical camp are stak- 
ing all their hopes on such a transformation of Bolshe- 
vism. This, unfortunately, is a sad illusion. Just as 
the Tsar could not have changed his way of governing 
the country, notwithstanding the repeated warnings that 
were coming to him from so many quarters, the Bolshe- 
viki cannot change theirs, even if they wished to do it. 

From the above examples, we see that in no field does 
Bolshevism work in practice; its basic theory is abso- 
lutely wrong and cannot be adapted to life as a whole, 
nor even only in part. Here, again, we can find an in- 


teresting example in the history of Russia’s last Tsarist 
decade. 


Autocracy did not work at that time; it was 
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clear to many people that its end was near, and though 
there were attempts to modernize the system of govern- 
ment, they were all insincere, half-hearted, and thus 
unsuccessful. When an unlivable basic principle of 
government is being patched up and mended, there al- 
Ways comes a moment when such a system unexpectedly 
snaps and goes to pieces. The same happens with Bol- 
shevism; it is being mended and remodeled in parts, 
because it did not work in practice; old remedies are 
brought forth and Tsarist methods recurred to, but all 
in vain. ‘The day must unavoidably come when the 
whole structure will break down and the backbone of 
Bolshevism will suddenly snap. Life is mercilessly 
undermining its very foundations. . 

This gives us the absolute assurance that sooner or 
later (and probably sooner than later) Bolshevism has 
to collapse; one fine day the Bolshevik Government will 
fall, just as suddenly as the Tsarist Government did, 
and will have to be replaced by a democratic govern- 
ment, which will mind the will of the people and will 
represent the nation at large. 

It is the unavoidable doom of all autocracies, ever was 
so and always will remain so; they perish because their 
power is built only on force and outward coercion. The 
day invariably comes when force no more helps, and as 
no democratic support of the people is then forthcoming 
the autocratic government has necessarily to collapse ; 
and before the final collapse there always exists a slow 
but terrible process of decay and degeneration, costing 
the people indescribable suffering as long as the dying 
régime still hopelessly clings to power. It is just that 
sad period of degeneration of the Bolshevik régime that 
Russia is living through at present. 

Let us hope that it is the last stage of her misery and 
that the day of her salvation is not far off. , 

As to the Allies’ Russian policy, I think R. C. Long 
put it in a nutshell, when he wrote: 

“America and the Allies have blundered. They might 
have recognized Bolshevism as a permanent evil and 
tried to make the best of it, or they might have reso- 
lutely overthrown Bolshevism and established a civilized 
government, which would have proved their friend. In- 
stead they chose to irritate the Bolsheviki without weak- 
ening them and to disappoint and disillusion all anti- 
Bolsheviki. Every one informed in Russian affairs 
knows that this is so. The most anti-Bolshevik news- 
paper in the Russian language reported with perfect 
truth that the attitude of Russia is viciously against the 
Allies and indifferent toward Germany.” — 

We believe that most Russians will corroborate this 
frightfully pessimistic statement. The situation is full 
of dangers for the future. 





THE GOSPEL OF GOOD-WILL 
By OSWALD F. SCHUETTE 


pa cannot live in the world today. It makes no 
difference what covenants are made or what treaties 
are ratified or rejected. In a world filled with hatred 
there can be only a truce. The armistice may last for 
years, but it will end in war. . 

You cannot cook without heat. A Kansas legislature 
cannot stop cyclones with resolutions. Even Luther 
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Burbank cannot make oranges grow in Alaska. And all 
the machinery in the world—treaties, covenants, Hague 
conferences, leagues, mandates, societies, joint resolu- 
tions, and what not—cannot make peace or keep it alive 
in a world of hate. 

There is only one recipe for peace. The Christmas 
angels sang it over the plains of Judea twenty centuries 
ago: 

“Peace on earth to men of good-will.” 

We have tried every method but that. We have tried 
fire and sword, famine and pestilence, hate and destruc- 
tion, threats and boycotts, agreements and promises, 
leagues and laws—and all have failed. 

Now we have been at work for eighteen months trying 
to make peace out of the ruins left by the great World 


War. Eighteen months ago the cannon stopped their 
thundering. Mars sheathed his sword. The armies of 


the world were demobilized. But hunger, misery, hatred, 
and anarchy are still mobilized and Death’s harvest in 
this “peace” is as great as the casualty lists of war. 

What a sterile statesmanship it is that cannot bring 
order out of this chaos. Yet it is only another symptom 
of this political bankruptcy that our own nation cannot 
decide whether we are at war or at peace. This fantastic 
policy which finds it impossible to even declare the for- 
mal existence of a state of peace or the cessation of a 
state of war merely demonstrates anew how unimportant 
these words are anyhow. 

Yet statesmen and politicians go on juggling with the 
two words, “war” and “peace,” as though the exercise of 
their vocabularies could sway the balance of the world. 

When the legerdemain of words failed, they tried the 
juggling of boundary lines. They tried “economic meas- 
ures”; they squabbled over colonies and concessions ; 
they discussed glibly about mandates and protectorates. 
But still there was no peace. Nor is peace nearer today 
than it was eighteen months ago. 

But one thing can be written. The next war is nearer 
than it was eighteen months ago. Elaborate plans to 
fight it, new Hague conferences to provide machinery 
for escaping it, are all doomed in advance because the 
primal requisite of peace is still ignored. 

That primal requisite is good-will. 

Without good-will among men there can be no peace. 
Without good-will every plan to prevent war only makes 
war more certain. Without good-will among men, among 
tribes, among races, among nations, no peace can live. 
No fiat, no resolution, no machinery can take the place 
of this good-will. All the skill of all the chefs in the 
world cannot cook without heat. 

Yet in all the eighteen months of peace parleys and 
peace proposals there has hardly been a whisper of good- 
will. Even statesmen who have clamored loudest for 
attention for their peace proposals have been most in- 
sistent in the propagation of the gospel of hate. They 
have taken pains to plant the seeds of hatred in every 
heart that was wounded by the war—and they have suc- 
ceeded. 

What can you expect from the bruised and crushed 
nations of Europe when in our own land, untouched by 
want, we still intone new hymns of hate as though they 
were necessary to keep us in proper spirit for our pro- 
fessed leadership in the procession for peace ? 
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What can you say when an official of one of the largest 
religious denominations in the United States (the Board 
of Prohibition, Temperance, and Public Morals of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church) issues a public announce- 
ment under the headline: 

“Shall the Hun Come Back ?” 

We must take the Hun out of the headline before you 
can even talk about a lasting peace. It may seem a little 
thing. But it is the important thing. It is the symp- 
tom that reveals our true condition; for world peace is 
like health. It is not something to be gained by chop- 
ping off a man’s leg or sending him to jail. These 
symptoms of hatred mean war. They mean that we, as 
well as the world, are not fit for peace. And we will not 
have peace until we are. 

Fifty-five years ago our own Civil War came to an 
end. We, too, had traveled the dark and bloody road of 
hate for four long, bitter years. We suffered from 1861 
to 1865 as Europe suffered from 1914 to 1918. Because 
it was a civil war, a war of brothers, the conflict was 
marked with bitterness and hatred such as the European 
wars before its time had never known. There are thou- 
sands of men alive today who remember personally the 
campaign of hatred that was waged on both sides of the 
battle lines. In the South there was no story too atro- 
cious to find belief about the money-grabbing Yankees 
or about Abraham Lincoln. In the North the worst 
tales were believed about the South, and Jeff Davis was 
a synonym for the worst in man. 

Had that war ended in hate as the world war ended 
there would be no United States today. Had the North 
been represented at Appomattox by a statesman of 
hatred instead of the stern soldier, Grant, who said “Let 
us have peace,” history would have told a different story. 
Instead of sending the Confederate soldiers to their 
homes with their horses, to forgive and to forget, he 
would have sent them back to starve and hate. Even 
the death of President Lincoln may have played a bigger 
part than we can ever know in cementing anew the 


broken ties of brotherhood between the North and 
South; for he died almost with those eternal words upon 
his lips: 


“With malice toward none.” 

As a sorrowing nation gathered about his bier, they 
could still hear the echo of his last admonition: 

“Let us bind up the nation’s wounds.” 

And they did bind them up, not in hatred, not in bit- 
terness nor a wild clamor for revenge or retribution, but 
in good-will. 

The world must learn the lesson of Appomattox. The 
world must learn that without forgiveness there can be 
no peace. It took the world twenty centuries to learn 
what it meant to pray: 

“Give us this day our daily bread.” 

Now we must go one sentence further: 

“Forgive us our sins as we forgive those who trespass 
against us.” 

If we cannot do that, all our protestations about peace 
are hypocrisy; all our prayers for peace are blasphemy. 

And Kant 
right. 
own light.—THeE Eprror. 


Mr. Schuette and Immanuel both 


Good-will is the only jewel that shines by its 
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THE WAR HAS NOT DESTROYED 
Vill 


The Aspirations of Democracy Within 
the State 


By ARTHUR DEERIN CALL 
THE STATE 


Instinctive Affection for the State 


ORSHIP of the State is no better illustrated in his- 
W tory than by Plato’s picture of Socrates resisting 
the entreaties of Crito to escape from the execution 
unjustly decreed by the State, and to make the escape 
good before the arrival of the ship from Delos, when any 
escape would be impossible. That picture of the patient 
Socrates, refusing, as Professor Jowett says, “to do the 
least evil in order to avoid the greatest,” clinging simply 
but firmly, even on the dark margin of death, to prin- 
ciples he taught in his life, is an inspiring vision of the 
good citizen paying his last full measure of devotion to 
the State which he loved. 

The searching argument which Socrates opposed 
against the plausible reasons of Crito arouse our deepest 
feeling. After pointing out to his aged and anxious 
friend that, whatever we may have suffered from another, 
we ought never to render evil for evil; that we should 
never betray the right, Socrates goes on to show with a 
gripping tenderness that it had been the State which 
had enabled his father an mother to beget him; that 
it is the State which had nurtured and educated him ; 
and that, therefore, he is the child and slave of the State, 
as his fathers were before him. “When we are punished 
by her,” he said, “the punishment is to be endured in 
silence.” He who disobeys the laws of the State is 
thrice wrong: First, because in disobeying them he is 
disobeying his parents; secondly, because the laws are 
the author of his education; thirdly, because he has an 
agreement with the laws that he will duly obey them. 
The laws of the State speak to him these words: 


“Listen, then, Socrates, to us who have brought you up. 
Think not of life and children first, and of justice after- 
wards, but of justice first, that you may be justified before 
the princes of the world below; for neither will you nor any 
that belong to you be happier or holier or juster in this life, 
or happier in another, if you do as Crito bids. Now you 
depart in innocence, a sufferer and not a doer of evil; a 
victim, not of the laws, but of men. But if you go forth, 
returning evil for evil, and injury for injury, breaking the 
covenants and agreements which yeu have made with us, 
and wronging those whom you ought least to wrong—that 
is to say, yourself, your friends, your country, and us—we 
shall be angry with you while you live, and our brethren, 
the laws in the world below, will receive you as an enemy; 
for they will know that you have done your best to destroy 
us, Listen, then, to us and not to Crito. 

“This is the voice which I seem to hear murmuring in my 
ears, like the sound of the flute in the ears of the mystic; 
that voice, I say, is humming in my ears, and prevents me 
from hearing any other. And I know that anything more 
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which you may say will be vain. 
anything to say. 

“Crito: I have nothing to say, Socrates. 

“Socrates: Then let me follow the intimations of the will 
of God.” 


Yet speak, if you have 


Thus Socrates interprets that in us which worships the 
State, and which counts it a high privilege to die for it. 


Defined 


And the State is an outstanding fact of our experience. 
Many have tried to define it. It is conceived to be the 
coercive aspect of society ; a community of persons within 
definable limits of territory, under a permanent gov- 
ernment, and aiming to establish justice by self-imposed 


laws. It is that the organized forces of which we call 
government. It is a group of human beings organized 


under a government independent of other governments 
and occupying a territory of its own. It is that the 
function of which is to organize and protect the best 
good of the people within the main group. While it 
includes the judiciary, the legislature, and the adminis- 
tration, it transcends these and involves the very moral- 
ity and genius of political organization, ever new and 
ever changing. Of such is the State. 


It's Beginnings 


The story of its rise is a romance and a mystery. 
Water, soil, climate, thirst for adventure, the pioneer 
spirit, religion, have played their part. Family, hunt- 
ing group, class, tribe, these enter into the bases of our 
institutions of property, warrior class, church, and 
hence of the State. Out of a savagery where the use of 
tools and fire were unknown, we can dimly discern the 
rise of an age of rude stone implements, then of an age 
of polished stone tools, then bronze, and finally iron. 
The gradual domestication of animals, tillings in the 
fields, scratches in play on the surface of bone or stone 
these reveal the beginnings of trade and of the graphic 
arts. The rise of fixed settlements, probably during the 
age of polished stone tools, gave birth to various inter- 
communications for self-protection, spinning thus other 
strands of the many States of the long-after time. 
Homage to the chief may well have been man’s first 
reverence, the genesis of his tribal gods, the beginnings 
of his religions. Thus arose a common yearning and a 
common belief, ending in a common worship, at first of 
special tribal gods, which we know definitely gave rise to 
the earliest city States of old Europe, quite as the Olymp- 
ian games in honor of Zeus and the tribal worship at the 
feet of the virgin goddess Athena merged into the sub- 
structures of immortal Greece. We must believe that 
Sir J. R. Seeley was undoubtedly correct when he said: 
“The greatest function of religion has been the found- 
ing and nurture of States.” 

Militarism, too, has played its part. The earliest 
monuments indicate that warfare was a highly developed 
art in the earliest known of days. Comte argued that it 


was the polytheism of the ancients which gave rise to 
militarism, which in turn aided immeasurably in the 
early organization of States. 
of the vast Asiatic States— 
and Persia. 

With the rise of monotheism the spiritual ambitions 


This was particularly true 
Chaldea, Assyria, Babylon, 
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of men tended to converge on the church, while their 
more temporal necessities began the evolution of indus- 
tries, roads, ships, credits, rivalries, separations, integra- 
tions, States. Greed, sex, hunger, fear; men such as 
Menu, Solon, Lycurgus, Numa, Alfred, Charlemagne— 
all entered also into the making and developing of 
States. But in the main, States have been outgrowths 
of humanity itself, largely unconscious and occult. As 
Plato says in The Laws, the State is the result of 
“infinite time.” 

Thus it is possible to define the State with some clear- 
ness, and to trace with no little certainty its beginnings 
in the needs of men, in their desire for self-protection, 
in their desire for a common worship, in their com- 
munity of interests. 


Equilibrium of Forces 


The successful State is an equilibrium of various 
antagonizing forces. As the stars in their courses are 
saved from disaster by an equilibration of infinite gravi- 
tations and opposing centrifugal thrusts, so States sur- 
vive as long, and only as long, as they are able to avoid 
the preponderance of that individualism, that freedom 
in the nation’s parts, which ever tends toward anarchy 
on the one hand, and that centralization of power which 
ever tends to beget tyranny on the other. A successful 
State is thus an outgrowth of a subtle, social law, of a 
correlation of forces under which government and in- 
dividuals by a more or less united effort advance the 
social purpose. The more perfect the balance between 
the power of the central government and the freedom of 
the parts in the life of the State, the more successful 
the State. 


State is Necessary 


Because of the chaos and sorrow following the world 
war, men need to remind themselves that the State is a 
very necessary thing. It is not only impressive, it is 
indispensable. As that prince of teachers, E. Benjamin 
Andrews, taught us boys, “A very poor government is an 
infinite blessing compared with anarchy.” The State 
represents within itself the sum of a myriad of forces 
working together in the main for the good of man. It is 
not a necessary evil, as some claim to believe ; rather it is, 
as Aristotle held, “a necessary good.” The State stands 
above class differences, itself a unity, arising, as Socrates 
says in The Republic, out of the very needs of mankind. 
It is the best expression we have of a one people and a 
one voice. Because of the war, the aspirations of 
democracy are keener than ever that the State shall, as 
never before, promote the health and life and happiness 
of the people. Thus the State, readapted to the evolving 
needs, is more necessary than ever. 


DECLINE OF STATES 


Yet States have declined and passed away. The glory 
that was Egypt and Rome is gone. With the passing 
of Pericles, Athens fell. Greece and Rome were re- 
publics. They are no more. It must be confessed that 
there are forces making for the destruction of the 
American State, anarchical forces, expressing them- 
selves in various ways. In time of war the State itself 
becomes a tyrant and an international anarchist, for 
then constitutional government ceases; men are driven 
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like dumb cattle under the lash, by a great expediency, 
while international laws are put at naught. In time 
of peace the individuals tend toward anarchy—some 
toward the anarchy of idleness and listlessness, declin- 
ing public service, neglecting politics. Full of sporadic 
zeal in time of war, they forget that peace demands its 
heroisms no less renowned than war. A most serious 
anarchist in a democracy is the man who should and 
does not interest himself constructively in the solution 
of problems relating to the general good. 


Destroying Forces 


To this class of anarchists belong the extremists, be 
they extreme conservatives or extreme radicals. The 
conservative who decries efforts at social reform, who 
reveals no interest in the evolution of the State, who 
sees nothing brighter in the future than has been in the 
past or than now is, who sets himself against every 
effort to correct an ill or to shed new light in this or that 
darkness, makes for the dissolution of the State. He 
may perform a service by insisting that we prove all 
things, that we hold fast to that which is good; but he 
is a skeptic, for the most part a mess of sand in the 
bearings. Therefore he is an anarchist. 

There is the sour anarchist—tied exclusively to his 
own fraternity, nation, creed. He makes no distinction 
between his party and its members. He worships his 
own rights and despises all others. He is a pedant and 
a bigot. His intolerance leads him to look upon those 
differing from him as barbarians merely. Just now he 
professes great fear because some of his cherished preju- 
dices are openly challenged. He sees red. Fearing 
sedition, he himself becomes seditious, thereby spreading 
sedition. Severing the ties which bind humanity to- 
gether, he is an anarchist. 

There is the slandering anarchist, whose wisdom is 
limited to the criticism of others. Being essentially 
mean, he suspects nothing of others but meanness. The 
criticism of the United States Senate during the recent 
debate over the so-called League of Nations is a case in 
point. As a matter of fact, the members of Congress 
and of the Senate represent the picked of our political 
society. For the most part they are hard-working men, 
rendering to the State incalculable service. Their 
critics are in large measure persons who offer nothing 
but speech to the reform of abuses which they them- 
selves think they behold. Inactive, cowardly, purely 
selfish, such critics are an injury to the State, and by so 
far they are anarchists. 

There is the venal anarchist. He seeks public office 
for its spoils, for what he can get out of it. He is 
corrupt. He would sell guns and munitions of war to 
the enemy. His service is for the most part lip service. 
If an employee of the State, he does no more than is 
absolutely necessary. He is not interested in support- 
ing the government, but in his hope that the government 
shall support him. He is of all anarchists the most self- 
confessed and despicable. 

A cancer eating at the vitals of the State is anarchy. 
There is the anarchist blind to the new occasions teach- 
ing their new duties, blind and servile follower after 
creeds of dead yesterdays, unmindful of Emerson’s 
teaching: “We live in a new and exceptional age. 
America is another word for opportunity. Our whole 
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history appears like a last effort of Divine Providence 
im behalf of the human race; and a literal slavish fol- 
lowing of precedents, as by a justice of the peace, is not 
for those who at this hour lead the destinies of the peo- 
ple.” Lawlessness and all disregard for government, 
here among laborers, there among capitalists, add their 
quota of anarchists. Self-seeking persons aiming to 
establish a government by special interests, public serv- 
ants aiming to conceal the real and genuine purpose of 
the government, liars, cheats, and mere self-seekers 
everywhere, they are anarchists. 

The war, after the manner of wars, has increased the 
spirit of anarchy across the world. Mr. Sisley Hud- 
dleston writing out of Paris, in the May number of the 
Atlantic Monthly, says: “Those who speak of the heroic 
virtues which are born on the battlefield, which spring, 
like the Pheenix, out of the ashes of war, are uttering 
the most stupid claptrap. The dominion of darkness 
has spread over Europe, and a slimy progeny of cruelty, 
of bestiality, of insensibility, of egoism, of violence, of 
materiality, has crawled into the light of day—a noisome 
brood, of which it will be long before we can dispossess 
ourselves.” Mr. Huddleston undoubtedly speaks truly. 
Because of the war there is an increased cynical disre- 
gard of suffering; a morass of moral chaos; a let-down 
of the restraints of custom and respectability ; a prevail- 
ing depression ; a weakened vitality; a savage return to 
crimes of violence; a waning of generous impulses; a 
lessening of conscientiousness ; a disregard of the rights 
of property, of the sancity of women, of the sanctions 
of religion. We are in the midst of a gruesome dance, 
a wild merry-making in a ghastly charnel-house. The 
greed for amusements and display, for riches without 
work ; the break-down of family ties; the failure to pro- 
duce; the hopeless, helpless incompetence of it all; the 
wild egoism—these things reveal civilization suffering 
an attack of Saint Vitis dance—yes, worse—“a basket 
of serpents each struggling to get its head above the 
rest.” Thus anarchy threatens the State. 

Too few of us sense the heroisms of men struggling 
with the problems of riches and poverty, of crime and 
disease. Too few acclaim the heroic task, quietly per- 
formed in home and mart, daily, unassumingly, pati- 
ently, honestly. Too few young men and women of 
means and leisure are studying the problems of democracy 
and helping in their solution. Too few of the sons and 
daughters of wealth are teaching to their peers the duties 
confronting them. ‘Too few go forth to political service 
with an evangelical spirit, entering public life trained 
and determined to make it fairer and more efficient. 
Too few stand willing to compete with wickedness for 
place and power in the capital interests of men. Too 
few hear, as did the youthful. Buddha: 


“Oh, thou that art to save, thine hour is nigh, 
The sad world waiteth in its misery, 

The blind world stumbleth on its round of pain; 
Rise, Maya’s Son, wake, slumber not again!” 


YET THE ASPIRATIONS OF DEMOCRACY SURVIVE 
Servants of the State 


Thus there are forces and tendencies making for the 
destruction of the State. These forces and tendencies 
are more pronounced because of the war. Yet the State 
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is not destroyed. Hope for the world is not dead. Men, 
good men and true, there still are. Banks and other 
financial bodies, hospitals and infirmaries, libraries, 
boards of education, organizations for the promotion of 
charities and corrections, boards of health, various pub- 
lic commissioners, common councils, committees, direc- 
tors of church, fraternity and other interests—such men 
and women are still with us, their colossal and unre- 
munerated tasks continuing, and largely out of a genuine 
devotion to the public good. Then there are paid officials 
performing their duty, spending themselves for the bene- 
fit of the State, without whom the State could not en- 
dure. Good citizens do accept public office and work in 
it as they should. 

I believe that there is a finer ethics among members 
of Congress today than ever before in the history of that 
body. In our educational institutions there are young 
men, intelligent young men, training themselves in the 
history and habits of service, young men afire with the 
flame of true patriotism, concerned for the public good. 
Probably never before in history have public questions 
been studied with the thoroughness familiar to us. As 
never before, men are concerned to base their judgment 
upon facts definitely ascertained. These things are not 
lost upon Congress. 


The New Legislation 


If we are in the Stone Age of the life of nations, and 
that seems to be the case, there is an intelligent demand 
that we rise above and out of it. We are beginning to 
be concerned with a new kind of legislation. Mr. Lester 
F. Ward, destined to be appreciated increasingly, has 
shown us the way. As he said: “The essence of telic 
action consists at bottom in making natural forces do 
the desired work instead of doing it ourselves.” Since 
the desires and passions of men are real and constant 
forces, they cannot be left out of the account. They 
must be utilized. To quote again: “Society is ever 
spending vast energies and incalculable treasure in try- 
ing to check and curb these forces without receiving any 
benefit from them in return. The greater part of this 
could be saved, and a much larger amount transferred to 
the other side of the account.” There never has been a 
greater need for adding to the social well-being than 
now. Legislation differing from the familiar laws of 
“thou shalt” and “thou shalt not;” legislation which 
shall reveal the nature of what Lecky called “enlight- 
ened self-interest ;” legislation which shall attract men 
from the evil to the good; this is the legislation of the 
future. And men are coming to realize it. The teach- 
ing of Samuel J. Tilden, popularized by Grover Cleve- 
land, that public office is a public trust, is more generally 
believed and followed than at any other time in our his- 
tory. The classifying of experience and the adaptation 
of it to the exigencies in the life of the State is going on. 
Positive legislation will play an increasing part. 


True Patriotism 


The war reveals throughout our land a sweet, deep 
reverence for the State, a passion to serve it. We know 
that that reverence is there. It is not as noisy as it used 
to be on our recurring Fourths of July, ridiculous and 
unaccountable. It is not as blatant and self-conscious 
as formerly; but it is there. While the war showed it 
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to us, it is not at its best in the waste and wanton hell 
of carnage. It is in him who honestly reveals the full 
amount of his taxable property. It is in him who ac- 
cepts the principle that religious and patriotic duty are 
one and the same. It is in him who strives consistently 
to live according to Bishop Berkeley’s teaching, that 
“where the heart is right, there is true patriotism,” and 
with Virgil’s doctrine, that “the noblest motive is the 
public good.” It is in the policeman or fireman who 
faces death in the discharge of duty. It is in the 
widowed mother protecting her children with a limitless 
sacrifice. It is in him who, sensitive for the State’s 
character and reputation, deals honestly and in good 
goods. 

I know of a grammar school principal of Boston who 
struggled for thirty years to pay out of a meager salary 
an indebtedness of $30,000 incurred by a company of 
which he had been president—a debt which he was not 
legally required to pay. That spirit is not dead. Honest 
men there are still. There are men struggling against 
chauvinism, bigotry, intolerance, fanaticism, error— 
men who know that what they would accomplish can be 
accomplished only by the aid and sheltering arm of the 
State. The need just now is for an enthusiastic return 
to the support of the State. Demagogues, class hatreds, 
extravagance, ignorance, apathy, an outgrown economic 
order, demand it. Men know this; so the zeal for serv- 
ice to the State survives. The lure of an infinite de- 
velopment in all high forms of social weal persists. 

Thus, from whatever point of view we consider the 
State, we know that it is capable of definition; that it 
has had an origin and a history; that it is a necessity ; 
that if it is endangered, it is also favored; that in any 
event the aspirations of democracy will lead men to go 
on making use of it and to improve it. 


Radicals 


Not to mention the technical anarchists, who are 
negligible, the most radical of thinkers are after all but 
expressions of this aspiring democracy. Take, for ex- 
ample, the left wing of the Socialists, known abroad as 
the “Second Internationale,” the tenth congress of which 
is to be held in Geneva, July 31. The call for the con- 
gress, issued by Camille Huysmans, the Belgian leader, 
indicates the nature of their desires, the changes they 
are interested to bring about in the democracy of to- 
morrow. It is true that they purpose to organize the 
working classes politically and economically, to abolish 
the capitalistic form of society, and thus to achieve, as 
they think, the complete freedom of humanity through 
the conquest of political power and the socialization of 
the means of production and exchange. In other words, 
they aim to bring about a transformation of capitalistic 
society, and to set up a collectivist or communist society. 
To this end they are attempting an international union 
of workers in the struggle against jingoism and im- 
perialism, and the simultaneous suppression of militar- 
ism and armaments, with the object of bringing about 
“a real League of Nations” including all peoples, masters 
of their own destiny and maintaining world peace. They 
are concerned to release the possibilities latent in op- 
pressed and subject peoples. But none of these ambi- 


tions of the Second Internationale are aimed at the 
destruction of the State. 


On the contrary, they pro- 
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pose to set up a more democratic State in the place of 
mere dictatorship. Their socialism is an attempt, mis- 
guided as it may seem to be, to purify and to dignify 
the political State. 


NOTWITHSTANDING THE WAR 


The work for a better State is on. To make it a 
decent place in which to live, men are lifting their voices 
in behalf of that justice which shall supplant the anti- 
democratic forces of race and class prejudices, of ma- 
terialism, with those forces which shall make way for 
informed and decent people. The aspirations of de- 
mocracy are centered upon an ethical rectitude, upon a 
conscious systematized effort against evil, to the end that 
the State may be a safe and decent place at least for our 
boys and girls to live in. 

The war has not destroyed, rather it has aroused, our 
old conceptions of moral and economic issues. If it has 
created anxious distrust of the old methods, it has 
created a complex of new and promising visions. The 
administration of the State is to become more business- 
like. An improved system of transportation is to make 
production profitable. Capital and labor will study 
increasingly their problems with an intelligence and 
mutual sympathy unknown heretofore. Mr. Hoover is 
right when he says: “The great ranks of our people are 
neither radical nor reactionary. Their ideal is individual 
liberty, the protection and stimulation of individual in- 
itiative under the American condition that there shall be 
equal opportunity to all. They comprehend that the 
whole mass can progress in its moral, intellectual, and 
physical standards only through the progress of each 
individual.” 


The Return of Freedom 


The return to constitutional government is coming. 
Already we are returning to our pre-war conceptions of 
freedom of the press, of assembly, and of speech. The 
methods of the ballot-box and of the trial by jury are 
coming back. Political democracy and industrial de- 
mocracy ave now seen to be dependent mutually upon 
each other. The balance between the executive, legisla- 
tive, and judicial branches of the government is on the 
way. The distress due to expanded credits, inflated 
currency, will from now on gradually diminish. We 
have already abolished the iniquitous saloon; we shall 
yet abolish the still more iniquitous mob violence, ex- 
pressing itself here and there in bombs and lynchings. 
As President Butler savs: “Make plain in what true 
Americanism consists and yield not a jot or tittle of it. 
Meet wrong ideas with right ideas, and attack foolish 
and reactionary policies with argument. Reserve force 
for these extreme cases in which the publie is put in 
danger by some overt act.” Because of these aspirations, 
we are aware that the believers in democracy will insist 
upon a State governed by the best—that is to say, by the 
informed and decent. 

Thus that the aspirations of democracy survive within 
the State is more than a wish. It is a fact. The war was 
fought that the world might be made safe for such aspi- 
rations. Not all men are skeptical amid the hazardous 
conquests for life and for its achievements. The limita- 
tions of individual liberty, but one of the necessary evils 
of war, are loosening gradually, in spite of our continued 
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war neurosis. It is still true that all power is inherent in 
the people; that free governments are founded on their 
authority only, and that such governments are instituted 
for the good and safety of the people. It is still true that 
for the advancement of these high ends the people have 
at all times an inalienable and indefeasible right to 
alter, reform, or abolish their government in such man- 
ner as they think proper, so long as they go about the 
business soberly and lawfully, operating through the 
will of the majority. It is still possible for such ma- 
jority to make its will operative. If it be treason for 
the minority to seek its ends by bombs and murder, it is 
no less treasonable for the majority to repress the men 
expressing the views of the minority. Since a revolution 
by persuasion and argument under law is possible at 
any time, a revolution by violence is a crime at all 
times. Our aspirations for democracy do not blind us 
to these facts. Free speech, limited only by law neces- 
sary for the protection from crimes of violence, is, we 
are still aware, possible, necessary—indeed the natural 
result of democracy. A decent respect for the opinions 
of mankind can operate as a principle only where free 
speech is felt to be allowed and to be believed in. If our 
Department of Justice has gone too far in the suppres- 
sion of this right, the resentment is healthy, increasing, 
and destined to re-establish that right. If sedition is 
found among radicals, it is found among the reaction- 
aries as well. The people will give it its deserts in either 
case. If it be possible and sometimes desirable to sit on 
the lid, we are quite well aware that it is always danger- 
ous business to sit on the safety-valve. In our saner 
moments we know that the best way to treat the soap- 
box orator is not to take his soap-box from him, but to 
offer him an extra soap-box. Whatever the form our 
democracy is to assume, we shall continue to abide by 
the principle that the people are competent to decide 
their form of government. As a writer in a current 
magazine phrases it: 

“T have said that T have faith in,our political institutions. 
I have faith in our people as well. ‘It is not uninteresting 
to the world,’ said Thomas Jefferson, ‘that an experiment 
should be fairly and fully made whether freedom of discus- 
sion, unaided by power, is not sufficient for the propagation 
and protection of truth.’ We find ourselves in the midst of 
this experiment, and I for one am willing to debate the 
apostles of Bolshevism, not only because tolerance entitles 
both sides to a hearing, but because TI believe I have a better 
ease than they have and because I have confidence in the 
court and jury.” 

Evidence is at Hand 


The consciousness of a common sorrow and of a com- 
mon burden—economical, political, spiritual—will yet 
beget a renaissance of brotherhood, because a renaissance 
of brotherhood, of mutuality, of co-operation, is the only 
way to any wealth, power, freedom of spirit, victory over 
time and space, worth while. Coal, paper, tyrannies, 
armaments—these may be concrete problems facing 
democracy; but such problems are solved only where 
men believe in the principles at the foundation of 
democracy within the State. 

And men do believe still in the principles at the 
foundations of democracy. This was shown during the 
war by the idealisms which led us to the sacrifice. It 
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was shown by the gifts to the United War Work Cam- 
paign, $100,000,000 to the Y. M. C. A., $15,000,000. to 
the Y. W. C. A., $15,000,006 to the War Camp Com- 
mutiny Service, and the other millions to the National 
Catholic War Council, Jewish Welfare Board, Salvation 
Army, and the American Library Association. The Red 
Cross is itself an expression of democracy at its best. 
The gifts for the relief of suffering among those of our 
associated peoples in the war, especially among the suffer- 
ing in the lands of our former enemies, is democracy. 
The great tasks in behalf of city administration ; of bet- 
ter housing; of community health, including the pre- 
vention and cure of disease; of industrial ,control; of 
children’s welfare; the organization of charities for the 
homeless and the aged ; of the many community agencies, 
citizen’s associations and the like, are evidences that the 
aspirations of democracy are not dead. Prison reform, 
especially since the magnificent work of Z. R. Brockway 
during the ’80’s and ’90’s; our compulsory school at- 
tendance laws, bringing all our children together for a 
period of eight years; our magnificent public high 
schools and State universities are all evidences of our 
abiding democratic ideal of a personal opportunity for 
each in a progressive society organized for the benefit of 
all. As Carlyle says in his Sartor Resartus: 


“Be who first shortened the labor of copyists by device of 
movable types was disbanding hired armies and cashiering 
most kings and senates and creating a whole new democratic 
world; he had invented the art of printing.” 


If the end thus seen by Carlyle be not yet reached, the 
leaven of the printed page is keeping alive the thing our 
fathers aimed in 1787 to perpetuate, and which the 
aspirations of democracy everywhere have struggled for, 
are struggling for, and will continue to struggle for until 
the social purpose shall be more and more clearly at- 
tained ; until wars shall threaten us less frequently ; and 
until men are free to turn their energies, as did Socrates 
of old, to those abiding satisfactions at the heart of a 
rational and workable democracy within the State. 


THE PRESIDENT, THE CONGRESS, AND 
THE TREATY 


The McCumber Resolution—The Revised 
Peace Resolution Adopted 


The text of the resolution introduced by Senator Me- 
Cumber April 14, which he moved as a substitute for the 
House resolution (cf. pp. 135-36, ADvocaTE OF PEACE, April), 
was as follows. 


Whereas actual hostilities between the warring nations in 
the late war ceased on the 11th day of November, 1918, under 
and by virtue of the terms of an armistice of said date; and 

Whereas the German Government has acknowledged its 
defeat, and has by treaty yielded to every demand imposed 
by its enemies in said war, including the disbanding of its 
armies; and 

Whereas commercial relations have been resumed between 
the said German Government and other governments associ- 
ated with the United States in said war: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, etc.. That commercial relations between the 
United States and Germany be, and the same are hereby, 
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° resumed to the sa.ae extent and under the same limitations joint resolutions, or proclamations of the Vresident contain- 
as though no war had existed between the said governments, ing provisions contingent upon the date of the termination 
and all laws prohibiting trade and commerce between the of the war or of the present or existing emergency, the date 
nationals of said governments, enacted since the Gth day of | when this resolution becomes effective shall be construed 
April, 1917, are hereby repealed in so far as they are in and treated as the date of the termination of the war or of 


conflict with this resolution. the present or existing emergency, notwithstanding any pro- 
vision in any act of Congress or joint resolution providing 
THE KNOX RESOLUTION any other mode of determining the date of the termination 


The Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate, on April of the war or of the present or existing emergency. 


30th, by a vote of 9 to 6, reported out a resolution drafted No Rights Are Waived 
> Sa 4 : 2 rted in s i rte respects 
by Senator a, — nae ety —* fo paper ee Section 3. That until by treaty or act or joint resolution 
from the resolution carried in the House, the : . Of Congress it shall be determined otherwise, the United 
due in part to a clearer understanding of the law governing States, although it has not ratified the Treaty of Versailles, 
the case and also to meet criticisms of the plan as originally does not waive any of the rights, privileges, indemnities, 
deviesd. reparations, or advantages to which it and its nationals 
have become entitled under the terms of the armistice signed 
November 11, 1918, or any extensions or modifications thereof, 
Joint resolution repealing the joint resolution of April 6, oF which under the Treaty of Versailles have been stipulated 
1917, declaring a state of war to exist between the United for its benefit as one of the principal allied and associated 
States and Germany, and the joint resolution of December powers and to which it is entitled. 
7, 1917, declaring that a state of war exists between the 


Its text follows: 


United States and the Austro-Hungarian Government. Austria Is Included 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of Section 4. That the joint resolution of Congress approved 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That December 7, 1917, declaring that a state of war exists be- 
the joint resolution of Congress passed April 6, 1917, declar- tween the imperial and Royal Austro-Hungarian Government 


ing a state of war to exist between the Imperial German and the Government and people of the United States and 
Government and the Government and people of the United making provisions to prosecute the same be, and the same is 
States, and making provisions to prosecute the same, be, hereby, repealed, and said state of war is hereby declared at 
and the same is hereby, repealed, and said state of war is an end, and the President is hereby requested immediately 


hereby declared at an end; to open negotiations with the successor or successors of said 
government for the purpose of establishing fully friendly 
German Property relations and commercial intercourse between the United 


States and the governments and peoples of Austria and 


Provided, however, That all property of the Imperial Ger- Hungary. 


man Government or its successor or successors, and of all 
German nationals which was on April 6, 1917, in or has 
since that date come into the possession or under control of 
the Government of the United States or of any of its officers, : : , 
agents, or employes, from any source or by any agency what- plans for action, there was considerable debate of its merits 
soever, shall be retained by the United States and no dispo- in the press, and also semi-official statements by leaders of 
sition thereof made, except as shall specifi ~egh be —_ ter the Democratic Party as to the policy that Democratic 
, , ‘ To ; * .) j > as > ‘a i +OV- 5 

provided by Congress, until such time _ i. oa Senators would pursue when the resolution came up for de- 
ernment has, by treaty with the United States, ratification 7 : 7 

whereof is to be made by and with the advice and consent bate. Early in May it was announced that prolonged debate 
of the Senate, made suitable provisions for the satisfaction and anything like filibustering would not be attempted; that 
of all claims against the German Government of all persons, enactment would come promptly, and would be followed by 
wheresoever domiciled, who owe permanent allegiance to the 
United States, whether such persons have suffered through 
the acts of the German Government or its agents since July 


Following the report of this proposed resolution to the 
Senate with the understanding that it would supersede prior 


a presidential veto, the message possibly being accompanied 
by a return of the treaty to the Senate by the President with 


31, 1914, loss, damage, or injury to their person or property, Comments by him on the present situation of the world. 
directly or indirectly, through the ownership of shares of On May 13 the Senate, without division or debate, adopted 
stock in German, American, or other corporations, or other- an amendment striking out the clause requesting the Presi- 


wise, and until the German Government has given further 
undertakings and made provisions by treaty, to be ratified 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, for grant- ie j ‘ 
ing to persons owing permanent allegiance to the United On May 5 debate on this resolution opened, Senator Knox 
States most-favored-nation treatment, whether the same be leading. In the course of his prolonged, carefully prepared, 
national or otherwise, in all matters affecting residence, and deliberately read indictment of the League Covenant 
business, profession, trade, navigation, commerce, and in- the’ former Secretary of State described what the Paris 
dustrial property rights, and confirming to the United States : sips ee ‘ : 
all fines, forfeitures, penalties, and seizures imposed or made peacemakers, in his opinion, should have done. He said: 
by the United States during the war, whether in respect to 
the property of the German Government or German nation 
als, and waiving any pecuniary claim based on events which 
occurred at any time before the coming into force of such 
treaty, any existing treaty between the United States and 
Germany to the contrary notwithstanding. ‘To these ends, 
and for the purpose of establishing fully friendly relations 
and commercial intercourse between the United States and 
Germany, the President is hereby requested immediately to 
open negotiations with the Government of Germany. 


dent “immediately to open negotiations with the Govern- 
ment of Germany.” 


“The Parisian peacemakers should have confined their 
activities to making peace, and then, as soon as world con- 
ditions permitted participation therein by all peoples, initi- 
ated an international conference to formulate for submission 
to the nations of the world, with a view to adoption by 
them, an arrangement providing for the codification of in- 
ternational law, the establishment of a court of interna- 
tional justice, and the outlawry of war. This arrangement 
to be as complete, comprehensive, and compelling as shall 
be consistent with human rights and human liberty, with 

The Definitive Date the progress of civilization, with the preservation and fos- 
tering of free institutions, and with the inherent right of 

Section 2. That in the interpretation of any provision re- every people to be secure, to enjoy peace, and to work out 
lating to the date of the termination of the present war or unhampered its own destiny, subject only to like equal rights 
of the present or existing emergency in any acts of Congress, of all other peoples. 
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“It remains open to us, so long as we are unbound by the 
proposed discredited covenant, to initiate such an agreement 
among the nations.” 


Summing up the legal aspects of his resolution, he said 
that it recognized and affirmed that 


“First. War is actual hostilities. 

“Second. That it was so understood by our constitutional 
fathers. 

“Third. That the power to declare war was exclusively 
with Congress, which created the status of war by a law 
which, like any other law, could be amended, modified, or 
repealed. 

“Fourth. That the purpose of the war powers of the Con- 
stitution was to give the National Government the legal 
power and practical ability to conduct a successful war— 
that is, actual hostilities. 

“Fifth. That war powers could not be exercised after 
actual hostilities had ceased. 

“Sixth. That the powers of the President came from two 
sources, that of the Chief Executive and that of Commander- 
in-Chief; that the powers of neither capacity could be in- 
voked to augment the other; that he possessed no extraor- 
dinary powers as Chief Executive save only and to the ex- 
tent such powers were conferred by statute which, to au- 
thorize action by him, must be duly and legally in operation.” 


PRESIDENT WILSON DEFINES HIS POLICY 


May 9 the text of a correspondence between President 
Wilson and an Oregon Democrat was given to the public. 
The latter asked the President whether he considered it 
important for the Democratic Party in the primary, May 21, 
to nominate candidates pledged to ratify the Versailles 
Treaty without the Lodge reservations. The President re- 
plied as follows: 


“I think it imperative that the party should at once pro- 
claim itself the uncompromised champion of the nation’s 
honor and the advocate of everything that the United States 
can do in the service of humanity; that it should therefore 
indorse and support the Versailles Treaty and condemn the 
Lodge reservations as utterly inconsistent with the nation’s 
honor and destructive of the world leadership which it had 
established, and which all the free peoples of the world, 
including the great powers themselves, had shown them- 
selves ready to welcome. 

“It is time that the party should proudly avow that it 
means to try, without flinching or turning at any time away 
from the path for reasons of expediency, to apply moral and 
Christian principles to the problems of the world. It is try- 
ing to accomplish social, political, and international reforms 
and is not daunted by any difficulties it has to contend with. 


Support Due Late Allies 


“Let us prove to our late associates in the war that at 
any rate the great majority party of the nation, the party 
which expresses the true hopes and purposes of the people 
of the country, intends to keep faith with them in peace as 
well as in war. They gave their treasure, their best blood, 
and everything that they valued in order not merely to beat 
Germany, but to effect a settlement and bring about ar- 
rangements of peace which they have now tried to formu- 
late in the Treaty of Versailles. They are entitled to our 
support in this settlement and in the arrangements for which 
they have striven. 

“The League of Nations is the hope of the world. I was 
authorized by all the great fighting nations to say to the 
enemy that it was our object in proposing peace to estab- 
lish a general association of nations under specific covenants 
for the purpose of affording mutual guarantees of political 
independence and territorial integrity to great and small 
States alike, and the Covenant of the League of Nations is 
the deliberate embodiment of that purpose in the treaty of 
peace. 
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Mustn’t Whittle Treaty 


“The chief motives which led us to enter the war will be 
defeated unless that covenant is ratified and acted upon 
with vigor. We cannot in honor whittle it down or weaken 
it as the Republican leaders of the Senate have proposed to 
do. If we are to exercise the kind of leadership to which 
the founders of the Republic looked forward and which they 
depended upon their successors to establish, we must do this 
thing with courage and unalterable determination. They 
expected the United States to be always the leader in the 
defense of liberty and ordered peace throughout the world, 
and we are unworthy to call ourselves their successors unless 
we fulfill the great purpose they entertained and proclaimed. 

“The true Americanism, the only true Americanism, is that 
which puts America at the front of free nations and re- 
deems the great promises which we made the world when 
we entered the war, which was fought not for the advantage 
of any single nation or group of nations, but for the salva- 
tion of all. It is in this way we shall redeem the sacred 
blood that was shed and make America the force she should 
be in the counsels of mankind. She cannot afford to sink 
into the place that nations have usually occupied and be- 
come merely one of those who scramble and look about for 
selfish advantage. 

“The Democratic Party has now a great opportunity to 
which it must measure up. The honor of the nation is in its 
hands.” 


COMMENT ON THE PRESIDENT’S LETTER 


Mr. William J. Bryan, as reported in the Associated Press, 
said: “Broken down in health by the weight of cares and 
anxieties such as have fallen to no other occupant of that 
high office, the Chief Executive has been denied the infor- 
mation essential to sound judgment and safe leadership.” 

Mr. Bryan stated that it was impossible for Mr. Wilson 
to advise wisely without full knowledge of the situation, 
which, in his opinion, the Chief Executive did not possess. 

He said the Democratic Party had stood by the President 
and fought for ratification without reservations as long as 
there was any hope of securing ratification without reserva- 
tions—an effort in which he heartily joined—but the effort 
failed. “Whether the Senate acted wisely or unwisely in 
the adoption of reservations, it acted upon a constitutional 
authority as complete as the authority which the same Con- 
stitution confers upon the President,” said Mr. Bryan. 

“The issue now is whether the Democratic Party believes 
in the fundamental principles of democracy, namely, the 
right of the majority to rule,” said Mr. Bryan, who also 
stated the President asks the Democratic Party to make a 
campaign on the theory that the presumption of wisdom is 
with twenty Democratic Senators, plus the President, in- 
stead of with the majority of the Senate, or even the ma- 
jority of the Democrats of the Senate. 

Mr. Bryan urges an immediate ratification of the treaty 
with reservations already agreed upon, leaving the nation 
to secure afterwards in the League such changes as may be 
deemed necessary. In closing he stated the Democratic 
Party cannot die; it must help solve the problems of the 
day. “Democratic friends of the League of Nations,” he 
said, “should join Republican friends of the League, and by 
so doing take the issue out of the campaign and speak peace 
to war-distracted Europe.” 

Senator Johnson, of California, a Republican presidential 
candidate showing much strength in the primaries as favor- 
ing rejection of the treaty in toto, said: 


“T have consistently opposed the present League of Na- 
tions in its original form and with the reservations ap- 
pended. The League presented to us was either a good or 
a bad thing. If it was as good as the President and his 
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associates insisted, it required neither amendment nor res- 
ervations. If it was as bad as we insisted, neither amend- 
ment nor reservation could make it good. The President 
has consistently maintained his position, and I can respect 
an adversary of that sort. 

“Those for whom I have no respect in this contest are the 
men who were with the President when they thought his 
position was popular, during the discussion last year, and 
who then demanded the immediate passage of the League 
without reservations or amendments, and who now, with 
the varying popular wind, embrace the so-called Lodge res- 
ervations, which they denounced for so long a time.” 


Senator Borah, of Idaho, also an opponent of the treaty 
with or without reservations, said: 


“They must adopt the League as the head of their party 
ndvocated and indorsed it or they must repudiate what 
umounts to the entire administration. While I utterly dis- 
agree with the President as to his views, I frankly express 
my admiration of his consistent, courageous course. It 
exhilarating these days to see a man with courage enough 
to advocate his convictions regardless of the political con- 
sequences. The only thing to do with this League is to 
make the issue simple and direct—League or no League 
and let the American people pass on it.” 


is 


Senator Hitchcock, of Nebraska, Mr. Wilson’s champion 
in the Senate, remarked: 

“Unqualified ratification of the treaty became impossible 
months ago. The President has never been against com- 
promise or reservations. He has been against destructive 
reservations such as Senator Lodge's. In my opinion, the 
treaty plank in the Democratic platform will be just about 
as the President wrote it in his telegram. It will advocate 
the League.” 


REPUBLICAN PARTY DISSENSION 


It having been announced on May 11 that the Republican 
National Committee, at its meeting in Chicago, had decided 
that the platform of the convention would include a plank 
favoring ratification of the treaty with the Lodge reserva- 
tions, Senator Borah made the following statement: 

“I hardly think the party will go on record in favor of 
ratifying a treaty six months hence which is already under 
condemnation in Europe, and which will be more and more 
condemned as its disastrous economic effects are felt. I 
venture the opinion that the party will not follow the course 
indicated by the press reports published today. 

“In all probability there will not be a nation in Europe 
standing by this treaty by the time the next President is 
inaugurated. The Republican Party might take very serious 
chances whether it would furnish the next President if it 
entered upon such a course. If the party managers think 
that the people, who have been enjoying the belief that the 
treaty and League are things of the past, are going to re- 
ceive this news with enthusiasm, in my judgment they are 
greatly mistaken.” 


He will lead a fight within the convention against ratifi- 
cation of the treaty with or without any reservations, and 
in so doing have the support of Senator Johnson. 


PRESIDENT’S ADMIRERS ASK HIM TO RELENT 


On May 10 the text of a letter sent to President Wilson 
by twenty-eight admirers and supporters was published. 
Cardinal Gibbons, former president of Harvard, Eliot; Ray 
Stannard Baker, Ellery Sedgwick, of the Atlantic Monthly; 
William Allen White, and others of like prominence, in this 
letter said: 


“You have performed your duty of honor in endeavoring 
to obtain the ratification of the treaty as you signed it at 


. 
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Paris. The responsibility for the reservations and their de- 
fects rests with their authors, and not with the author of 
the covenant. 

“But even with the reservations, the covenant, with the 
moral force of the United States under your leadership be- 
hind it, is of such value to humanity at this moment that 
we look to you to carry it now into effect and to lead the 
world’s opinion in its operation.” 


IT IS REPORTED 


bp the boys and girls in Berlin are “starving for 
fellowship as well as for food.” 

That the average salary for teachers in New Zealand 
is $400 a year more than in the United States. 


That Serbia has 
tions with Germany. 


decided to reopen diplomatic rela- 


That the Portuguese Senate having ratified the 
Treaty of Versailles, the ratifications are now complete. 

That war profiteers in Czecho-Slovakia are to be 
taxed. 

That because of the scarcity of paper Italian news- 
papers are to be restricted to two pages. 


That a new bill is to be introduced in France to re- 
(luce the duration of military service to eighteen months. 

That it has been officially proclaimed in Athens that 
war between Greece and Germany ceased on March 30. 

That at Villers Guyslan, France, two buried shells 
were exploded by a farm tractor and twelve persons 
killed. 

That two large English companies 
other a steamship company 
relations with Soviet Russia. 


one a mining, the 
have decided to open trade 


That 3,500 truck loads of sugar were supplied by 
Czecho-Slovakia to Austria between October, 1910, and 
March, 1920. 


That the Friends’ Unit of the American Red Cross is 
financing the erection of a model maternity hospital at 
Chalons, France, to cost 1,000,000 f. 

That 30,000 Russian refugees from the “Red Terror” 
have now arrived in the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, 
and Slovenes. 

That in execution of the armistice terms Germany has 
handed over to France 2,683 locomotives, 697 of which 
have been ceded by France to other Allied Powers. 

That in India there are 278,000 illiterates, or 891 to 
the thousand, while in the United States there are only 
sixty-five to the thousand. 
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That the American Red Cross unit at Dvinsk states 
that the population of the city after six years of warfare 
has been reduced from 150,000 to 30,000. 

That directors of German high schools have been in- 
structed by the Minister of Education to forbid the 
pupils to join any kind of military organizations. 


That a commercial treaty has been signed between 
China and Bolivia; important, inasmuch as it is the 
first in which China makes no extra-territorial conces- 
sions. 

That the Soviet in Petrograd has abolished all dis- 
tinctions in learned titles, and that all persons who have 
been teaching three years are called professors, whatever 
their attainments. 


That the First International Congress of War Vet- 
erans was held in Geneva during the month of April, 
delegates being in attendance from France, England, 
America, Germany, Austria, Italy, and Belgium. 

That Dutch Communists have been making an ap- 
peal, in the name of the Third Internationale, for assist- 
ance for the German “Reds,” their intention being to 
send foodstuffs across the frontier and to bring back 
children to be cared for. 


That an exhibition of plans and designs, in connec- 
tion with the much discussed improvement and enlarge- 
ment of Paris, is soon to be held at the Jardin d’Acecli- 
matation ; artists being glad to hear that the heights of 
Montmartre will remain untouched. 

That tours are being arranged for British, European, 
and Indian press delegates, who are expected to arrive 
at Perth (western Australia) a month before the Amer- 
ican and Asiatic delegates reach Sydney for the World 
Press Congress. 

That the new giant bell, named “Jeanne d’Are” and 
destined for Rouen Cathedral, having fallen into the 
road because of an accident to the car on which it was 
being drawn through Annecy, took five days to be lifted 
again into position for transportation. 

That Prof. Charles Downer Hazen, who has occupied 
the chair of European History at Columbia University 
for four years, has accepted an invitation of the French 
Government to deliver a course of lectures next year at 
the University of Strasbourg. 


That the expenditure on drink in the United King- 
dom of Great Britain annually has now reached over 
two billion dollars, an amount equal to the interest upon 
the national debt of forty billion; while in the mean- 
time the convictions for drunkenness, especially among 
women, have increased appallingly. 

That a group of students at the University of Frei- 
burg desire to get in touch with student groups in this 
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country interested in a “true world peace ;” that they 
publish a paper and are asking for exchanges with peace 
papers in this country; address, Werner Rosenberg, 
Hansastrasse 3, Freiburg, 1, Br. Germany. 





That the American Society of Friends has established 
at Verdun a colony of refugee women engaged in a large 
linen industry, which has become entirely a self-support- 
ing and rapidly growing business, now under the direc- 
tion of a volunteer from the Red Cross, shortly to be 
managed entirely by the French women. 

That 1,200 of the 30,500 horses, 400 of the 92,000 
cattle, 10,000 of the 100,000 sheep, and 4,000 of the 
10,000 goats, required within seven years under the 
terms of the treaty, have been received by France from 
(ermany in reparation of stock taken by Germany dur- 
ing the invasion of northern France. 


INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


SPIRITUALITY AND ETHICAL SOUNDNEss, prescribed 
as the only solution of the world’s need and despair, 
have had remarkable championship from statesmen dur- 
ing the months that have intervened since the armistice 
and the Peace Congress. As an ideal statement of the 
situation and the remedy, the following declaration, 
signed by the Prime Ministers of Great Britain, Canada, 
Australia, Newfoundland, and New Zealand, could not 
be improved. Put in practice, it would transform the 
European situation; but in the light of the record of 
post-war diplomacy it takes on ironie content. 

These British political leaders say : 

“The war, in shaking the very foundation of ordered civ- 
ilization, has driven all thoughtful men to examine the basis 
of national and international life. 

“It has become clear today, both through the arbitrament 
of war and the tests of peace, that neither education, science, 
diplomacy, nor commercial prosperity, are real foundations 
the development of the world’s life. These 
things are in themselves simply the tools of the spirit that 
handles them. 

“Even the hope that lies before the world, of a life of 
peace protected and developed by a League of Nations, is 
itself dependent on something deeper and more fundamental 
still. 

“The co-operation which the League of Nations explicitly 
exists to foster will become operative only in so far as the 
consenting peoples have the spirit of good-will. And the 
spirit of good-will among men rests on spiritual forces. The 
hope of a brotherhood of humanity reposes on the deeper 
spiritual fact of the ‘fatherhood of God.’ 

“In the recognition of the fact of that fatherhood and of 
the Divine purpose for the world, we shall discover the ulti- 
mate foundation for the reconstruction of an ordered and 
harmonious life for all men. That recognition cannot be 
imposed by government. 

“It can only come as an act of free consent on the part 
of individual men everywhere. 

“Responsible as we are in our separate spheres for a share 
in the guidance of the British Empire, as it faces the prob- 
lems of the future, we believe that in the acceptance of 
those spiritual principles lies the sure basis of world peace. 


for ordered 
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We would therefore commend to our fellow-citizens the 
necessity that men of good-will, who are everywhere review- 
ing their personal responsibilities in relation to the recon- 
struction of civilization, should consider also the eternal 
validity and truth of the spiritual forces which are in fact 
the one hope for a permanent foundation for world peace.” 


CHINA’S RECENT NEGOTIATIONS with Soviet Russia 
are significant. Unless the European powers, the United 
States, and Japan can come to some understanding 
soon, as to their policy toward the Chinese, they may 
wake up to find that the two most populous nations of 
the earth have gone over to a quite different form of 
society from that which it was supposed they would take 
when they gave up their respective dynasties; for con- 
sider the sort of appeal which Lenin and his subordi- 
nates make. Here follows a Bolshevik declaration: 


“We hereby propose to open the eyes of China. The 
Soviet Government of Russia has denounced all the enter- 
prises of conquest by the former Russian Government, and 
therefore will return the Chinese Eastern Railway to China 
without compensation. It will also restore to China all the 
mines, forests, and gold mines obtained from China by the 
governments of the Romanoffs, Kerensky, Horvath, Sem- 
enoff, Kolchak, and other bureaucrats. It does not care for 
the Boxer indemnity. The slaves of the Romanoffs are no 
more, and so China must drive out of the country the slaves 
who have been beguiling her. It will abolish all the privi- 
leges obtained by Russian merchants in Chinese territories, 
and will denounce all treaties concluded between China and 
former Russian governments. ; 

“If China wishes to escape from the fate of becoming a 
second Korea or a second India, as was decided by the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, and to become a free nation, China must 
understand the reason for the existence of the Red Guards, 
the Russian laborers and farmers, who are the only adher- 
ents and brothers of freedom. Soviet Russia expects that 
China will officially co-operate with it.” 


An interesting gloss on this offer is to be found in the 
news from Moscow, April 29, that on the 24th a diplo- 
matic and military mission from China met with Rus- 
sians in the Transbaikal region and agreed to open the 
Russo-Chinese frontier to trade. China recognized the 
inherent rights of the Soviet Government in the Eastern 
Manchurian Railway and a pledge was given that Chi- 
nese troops along the line would be withdrawn. In 
Pekin, China has refused to recognize any longer repre- 
sentatives of the Kerensky Russian Government; and 
this notwithstanding the protests of France. 


With Baku IN THE HANDS OF THE RussIANs and 
the new Transcaucasian Republic of Azerbaijan gone 
over to the Soviet form of government, both the British 
plans for commercial control of the Black Sea region 
and the Baku oil fields and the hopes of the newly recog- 
nized Armenian Republic become complicated. Oil is 
now the touchstone of future marine and industrial 
supremacy, and whoever permanently holds the Baku 
district is reinforced for a long time to come. Latest 


reports from the Georgian and Armenian region indi- 
cate that, with the conversion of the Azerbaijan Repub- 
lic to Soviet rule, the attacks upon the Armenian forces 
have increased. 


The latter now have to count on ene- 
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mies among the Kurds, Turks, and Russians, and steady 
decimation of the armed forces must go on along with 
elimination of the population by sword and famine. 

The Azerbaijan Provisional Military Revolutionary 
Committee has sent the following appeal to the Moscow 
authorities asking for reinforcements, in order that it 
may hold its gains: 


“In accordance with the revolutionary will of the Baku 
proletariat and the Azerbaijan peasantry, the Central Com- 
mittee of the Azerbaijan Bolshevist Party announces that 
the treacherous counter-revolutionary government of the 
Mussavat Party has been overthrown. For the present, the 
rightful holder of authority is the Provisional Military 
Revolutionary Committee of Azerbaijan, which committee 
declares the old Mussavat Government traitors to the people 
and enemies of the country’s independence, and breaks off 
all relations with the Entente and other enemies of Soviet 
Russia.” 


INTERNAL CONDITIONS OF Russi are still described in 
radically different terms by observers who report back to 
the publics of western Europe and America. Realizing 
the value of reports by witnesses varying in character, 
nationality, and class affiliations, the League of Nations, 
through its Secretary-General, Sir Eric Drummond, on 
March 17 sent to the Soviet Government the following 
communication, based on action of the League’s Council 
March 13: 


“The Council of the League of Nations, having been in- 
vited to examine the possibility of sending a commission to 
Russia, has decided to constitute a commission in order to 
obtain impartial and reliable information on the conditions 
now prevailing in that country. The permanent secretariat 
of the League is therefore instructed to ask the Soviet au- 
thorities whether they are prepared te give this commission 
a free entry and return, and to make arrangements for in- 
suring to the commission complete liberty of movement, 
communication, and investigation, and to guarantee abso- 
lutely the immunity and dignity of its members and the in- 
violability of their correspondence, archives, and effects. 

“The commission will begin its work as soon as those 
facilities and rights have been formally assured to it. On 
receipt of an affirmative reply, the composition of the com- 
mission will be notified to the Soviet authorities at the 
earliest possible moment.” 


No answer to this communication has yet been re- 
ceived. In the meantime a delegation from British 
Labor, with the assent of the British Government as well 
as the consent of the Soviet Government, has entered 
Russia to make an investigation. But latest reports 
show that because of aid given Poland by the Allies in 
the drive on Russia, this delegation may be held up. 


IRELAND AND THE UNITED States continue to have 
relations that complicate Anglo-American diplomacy. 
The presence of the president of the so-called Irish Re- 
public in the United States continues, and the question 
of his official or quasi-official recognition by governors 
of States and mayors of cities is an acute one. During 
the past month, while touring in the South, he has been 
discriminated against by public men more than when he 
toured the North, with its large cities and their large 
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Irish-American populations. During the same period 
open antagonism to him and to his claims and to any 
action by the American Government hostile to the Brit- 
ish Government also has been shown by many of the 
Protestant churches in their ecclesiastical assemblies, the 
General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
in session in Des Moines, Iowa, taking this stand in 
formal resolutions, 

In Boston an organization known as the Loyal Coali- 
tion has been formed, with men of the grade of Hon. 
Moorfield Storey, Charles W. Eliot, and William Roscoe 
Thayer leading it. It is enlisting thousands of members 
throughout the country, and cash in abundance to carry 
on the fight against the Sinn Fein propaganda is pour- 
ing in. Secret or semi-secret organizations with a 
strong anti-Roman Catholic bias also are organizing for 
action against the Irish Republican movement and 
against its American co-operators, and Congress hence- 
forth is likely to be the scene of much more vigorous de- 
bate on the issue than was shown earlier in the year. 

On the other hand, as recently as May 4, eighty-eight 
members of the House of Representatives sent to the 
British Premier and the British Parliament a cable 
message to the following effect : 


“With the profound conviction that further wars and acts 
of war should be avoided, and believing that wholesale 
arrests without arraignment or trial disturb the peace and 
tranquillity of a people, are destructive of human rights, 
and are at variance with that principle of liberty which is 
embodied in the United States Constitution, in the provision 
that no person shall be ‘deprived of life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law,’ the undersigned members of 
Congress of the United States of America protest against 
further imprisonment, without arraignment ‘or trial, of per- 
sons resident in Ireland arrested for acts of a political na- 
ture. And we ask in the spirit of American freedom and 
love of justice, out of our friendliness to the peoples of 
England and Ireland, and in the name of international 
peace, that hereafter, if arrests based upon acts of a politi- 
eal nature are made in Ireland by color of any form of 
authority, the right of trial shall, without unreasonable 
delay, be accorded to the accused.” 


Sir Auckland Geddes, the new ambassador from Great 
Britain to the United States, on arriving in New York 
in mid-April, in a formal statement made it clear that 
it was his opinion that it would be fairer and also more 
conducive to Anglo-American harmony if the British 
Government and the Irish were left to settle the issue in 
dispute without interference from other countries. He 
said this tactfully but frankly. Several times during 
the past month there has been an attempt.in Parliament 
to “draw” the Ministry into comment on the intrusion 
of Americans, official and civilian ; but the Ministry has 
declined to make the matter one of extended debate or 
formal announcement of policy. On May 6th distinct 
reference was made to the above-mentioned petition of 
the Congressmen, and in reply a quasi-official comment 
from Downing Street was phrased thus: “We long since 
have come to believe that resolutions and messages com- 
ing from America are political maneuvers, and that they 
do not represent American sentiment. Consequently 
they have little weight.” 
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RETIREMENT OF Mr, JOHN Barrett from the post of 
director of the Pan-American Union, with its ornate and 
palatial headquarters in Washington, D. C., has put in 
that important place Prof. L. 8. Rowe, formerly of the 
University of Pennsylvania and identified for many 
years with study of the history, diplomacy, and eco- 
nomic growth of the southern republics. At the time 
of his appointment Professor Rowe was serving as head 
of the Latin-American division of the Department of 
State. He has associated so long and so intimately with 
prominent public men of Central and South America 
that he can be counted upon to master quickly the de- 
tails of administration of his new post, and to serve ac- 
ceptably as spokesman for the Union at the ever-increas- 
ing number of conferences held within its Washington 
headquarters. Mr. Barrett retires, with the good-will of 
the directors, to enter on a business career. He has 
written and spoken much about the Union and by so 
doing has come to personalize it before the people of the 
United States to a degree somewhat unusual. 


WoMAN’S CIVIC ACTIVITIES in lands where she can 
vote seldom, if ever, buttress costly military programs 
and commercialized imperialism. The first interna- 
tional equal suffrage conference to be held since the war 
opened, in 1914, meets in Geneva June 6, and its formal 
resolutions dealing with grave international problems 
will be eagerly awaited. The delegation of twelve from 
the United States goes with a distinct anti-militarist 
bias and eager to find some way by which the progressive 
women of Europe can make their influence felt. Of 
course, most of the time of the conference will be taken 
up with discussion of extension of franchise rights and 
how they may be obtained where now denied. But the 
war has created so many new problems for women, and 
especially for those of Europe, that the more general sex 
problems will be debated, including replacing the man- 
power taken by the war. Statements by some of the 
leading “feminists” of Great Britain, France, and Ger- 
many indicate that an irregular status of parenthood 
may be urged in order to increase the birthrate, and 
already legislative enactments and administrative de- 
crees show that lines are not to be drawn as sharply as 
fermerly against children once called “illegitimate.” 
This trend is being discussed by church authorities con- 
cerned with the effect on the morale of this and coming 
generations. 


THE CHURCH’S PROBLEMS IN THE WORLD of today 
and tomorrow are to be discussed at three important con- 
ferences to be held in Geneva, Switzerland, in August. 
On the 9th and 10th delegates from the national coun- 
cils and federations of the various countries of Europe 
and from the United States will assemble under the 
auspices of the Committee on Ecumenical Conference of 
the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ, a numer- 
ically powerful and quite inclusive Protestant organiza- 
tion, with headquarters in New York City. Its task 
will be making arrangements for an ecumenical confer- 
ence of the Protestant Churches of the world, one that 
possibly the Eastern Greek Catholic churches will join. 
For the next two weeks, beginning on the 12th, a World 
Conference on Faith and Order, for which preparations 
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have been making for several years, will meet to discuss 
the problem of Christian unity, and to this gathering 


delegates from the Eastern churches will go. The 
Roman Catholic Church was invited, but declined. 


Then will follow a meeting of the International Com- 
mittee of the World Alliance for International Friend- 
ship Through the Churches. One hundred delegates, 
including men from Germany and Austria, are sched- 
uled to take part. The chief topic to be discussed will 
be winning international good-will and maintaining the 
same. A point to be noted in connection with all of 
these gatherings is their origin in and chief support 
from the United States. 


ASSUMING CONTINUANCE OF RULE OF RusstA by the 
forees now in control, her future attitude toward mili- 
terism and conscription become interesting matters of 
speculation and investigation. In a speech before the 
supreme communist council, gathered in Moscow in 
April, Leon Trotsky, Minister of War, urged abolition 
of a large standing army and the inauguration of a sys- 
tem of military training through militia formations 
among the agricultural and industrial unions. De- 
mobilization of the professional force is to be carried on 
simultaneously with formation of the militia force, so as 
not to leave the nation without a defensive force. Dis- 
trict schools for officers’ training are part of the scheme, 
and also special schools for boys under the military age. 
Elsewhere we comment upon the mobilization of several 
corps of the present army for industrial restoration of 
the nation. Persons who had put faith in the Soviet 
form of government and in Russia as a stern foe of 
“force” as a mode of national protective action will be 
disappointed with this plan urged by Trotsky. Like 
the protest of the Soviet Government against the Allies’ 
partition of Turkey and disposition of Constantinople, 
it shows that the new Russia is quite like the old in its 
use of instruments of force and in its national ambitions. 


POLAND’S MILITARY SUCCESSES during the past month 
i)’ an aggressive drive south and east, with Odessa as an 
objective, have been pronounced, and at this writing 
Kiev is in her hands. Nothing in the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles justifies this action, and the newly created nation 
has no formal “mandate” from the Allies for the task 
of defeating Russia. But France is heartily supporting 
the strategy, and Great Britain, if not assenting, is, on 
the other hand, not forbidding the “drive.” By her 
practical political and commercial domination of the 
new Baltic States carved out of northern Russia, Great 
Britain is logically estopped from more than mild dis- 
approval of the Polish-Ukrainian compact that has con- 
tributed to the conquest of Russian territory in the 
south. If the plan is consummated, it will take from 
the control of Moscow the vast, populous, and enor- 
mously rich Ukrainian area and give France a reward 
for her steady efforts to dismember Russia, to encircle 
what is left of the former empire with independent 
States, and at the same time will give the French access 
to vast stores of wheat and other produce at prices much 
lower than it is now possible to get from non-Russian, 
non-Ukrainian sources of supply. Poland within two 
years has organized, drilled, and partially equipped an 
army of 700,000 men, officered to some extent by French 
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and American experts. She is evidently fired with am- 
bition to gain the largest possible area of territory from 
former German and Russian domains. From a defen- 
sive campaign she has now passed to an aggressive one, 
und should she meet no reverses and prove to be the first 
nation really to meet and defeat Soviet Russia, she may 
get out of hand. May 11th brought news that Odessa 
had been taken. 


OF THE FOUR DISTINCT SOCIALIST or communist or- 
ganizations in the United States, the right center group 
is lead by Morris Hillquit and is known as the Socialist 
National Party. At its presidential convention, held in 
New York City the second week in May, it passed a 
platform including the following plank: 


“The Government of the United States should initiate a 
movement to dissolve the mischievous organization called 
the ‘League of Nations,’ and to create an international par- 
liament composed cf democratically elected representatives 
of all nations of the world, based upon the recognition of 
their equal rights, the principles of self-determination, the 
right to national existence of colonies and other dependen- 
cies, freedom of international trade and trade routes by land 
and sea, and universal disarmament, and charged with re- 
vising the treaty of peace on the principles of justice and 
conciliation.” 


THE RED CROSS AND PEACE-TIME 
ACTIVITIES 


Declaration of Principles Adopted at 
Geneva 


The General Council of the League of Red Cross Societies, 
which assembled at Geneva, Switzerland, March 2-9, after 
a preamble stating that the League had been founded to 
aid in the improvement of health, the prevention of disease, 
and the mitigation of suffering throughout the world, 
adopted resolutions as follows: 


“1. That widespread and popular membership in a na- 
tional Red Cross Society is the necessary condition of suc- 
cess in its peace-time program. 

“2. That a national Red Cross Society should endeavor 
to cover the expenses of administration and of its normal 
activities by membership dues and the income of permanent 
investments. 

“3. That the members of a national Red Cross Society 
should be afforded suitable opportunities to render definite 
services for public welfare in their respective localities. 

“4. That a national Red Cross Society should organize 
the youth of its country for Red Cross service. 

“>. That a national Red Cross Society should assist in 
relief operations in the event of national disaster, and should 
always be prepared to take prompt and effective action. 

“6. That the League of Red Cross Societies should main- 
tain for the member societies a rapid service of information 
regarding calamities and disasters, in order to insure the 
immediate mobilization of every possible form of assistance, 
and that effective communication should be established with 
meteorological and seismological stations throughout the 
world. 

“7. That the three principal duties of the national Red 
Cross Society in the field of health service should be: 

“(a) To stimulate and maintain interest in public health 
work. 

“(b) To support and, if need be, supplement the work of 
government agencies. 
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“(c) To disseminate useful knowledge concerning health 
through demonstration, education, and otherwise. 

“S. That a national Red Cross Society should employ prop- 
erly qualified persons to direct its health service, and make 
suitable arrangements for training its non-professional 
workers. 

“9 That a national Red Cross Society should endeavor to 
secure the co-operation and co-ordination of voluntary or- 
ganizations engaged in any work similar to that which it 
may undertake. 

“That the General Council of the League of Red Cross 
Societies, having considered appeals made to the League on 
behalf of the prisoners of war in Russia and Siberia, and 
being profoundly moved by the deplorable situation of these 
unfortunate men, strongly supports the League of Nations 
and the International Committee of the Red Cross in the 
efforts which they are making to secure the repatriation of 
these prisoners. 

“The delegates of the twenty-seven Red Cross societies, 
meeting in conference, further pledge themselves to urge 
upon their respective governments the need of immediate 
action on their part in the name of civilization and hu- 
manity.” 


Separate resolutions touching on the relationship between 
the League and the International Committee of the Red 
Cross were adopted as follows: 


“The General Council of the League of Red Cross Socie- 
ties, in convention at Geneva, in March, 1920, recognizes the 
services rendered by the International Committee of the 
Red Cross, the founder of the institution in 1863. Its exist- 
ence, its usefulness, and its réle have been confirmed by all 
the international conferences. It is the guardian of the 
fundamental principles which are at the base of the institu- 
tion of the Red Cross. 

“The objects of the League are: 

“1. To encourage and promote in every country in the 
world the establishment and development of a duly author- 
ized voluntary national Red Cross organization, having as 
purposes the improvement of health, the prevention of dis- 
ease, and the mitigation of suffering throughout the world, 
and to secure the co-operation of such organizations for 
these purposes. 

“2. To promote the welfare of mankind by furnishing a 
medium for bringing within the reach of all the peoples the 
benefits to be derived from present known facts and new 
contributions to science and medical knowledge and their 
application. 

“3. To furnish a medium for co-ordinating relief work in 
case of great national or international calamities. 

“Awaiting the possibility of an organic union between the 
two societies, such as has been contemplated in the Articles 
of Association of the League, the two institutions co-operate 
in a spirit of cordial understanding and mutual confidence 
with the sincere and fundamental desire to work for the 
development of the Red Cross in the largest conception of 
the idea, and to work without rivalry in their respective 
tields for the relief of sufféring humanity.” 


LETTER BOX 


704 BusH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, April 12. 
E-pITOR OF THE ADVOCATE: 

Kindly discontinue sending me your paper. I have not en- 
dorsed your attitude with regard to the League of Nations. 
but your article in the March issue, entitled “The President's 
Mistakes,” is, in my opinion, as biased, as unfair and par- 
tisan as that of the reactionary, unpatriotic, and inhuman 
Senate. 

Your journal, so erroneously named, and your attack on 
the Administration’s policy must certainly be a delight to 
the worshippers of De Valera, the pro-Germans, and the 
anti-British, and to the militarists, to say nothing of the 
satisfaction derived from it by the radical element and the 
stand-pat reactionaries, who are loudly shouting national- 
ism. Mrs. L. BLuM. 
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DENTON, TEXAS, April 27. 


EpITOR ADVOCATE OF PRACE: 


The April issue of the ApvocaTe has a communication from 
the president of the National Parent-Teachers’ Association, 
in which she expresses her thanks to the ApvocaTe for op- 
posing military training. Should Congress refuse to hearken 
to the wishes of mothers and teachers? Have not mothers 
been the greatest martyrs during war time? What credit do 
they get? Can mothers spend twenty years for their sons 
and then rejoice to see their bodies exposed to cruel bullets? 


Mother love revolts at this. Persons who foment war 
seldom get hurt. They are in safe places. 

Let us have heroes of peace, as Christ is. This will be 
far more conclusive to the honor of this little globe. If war 


is desirable, then hell is a good place to be. 
RAYMOND VERIMONT, 
Catholic Pricst. 


UNITED Society oF CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR, 
Mr. VERNON AND Joy STREETS, 
Boston, May 8, 1920. 
My Dear Mr. CAL: 

I am very sorry that I cannot accept the invitation to the 
American Peace Society and the dinner of May 29th, though 
I should be very glad to be with you. 

I will bear in mind what you say about resolutions to be 
adopted at the annual meeting, and if anything occurs to 
me I will communicate with you at once. 

I have just returned from Europe and never realized the 
need of such a society as ours so much as now. 

Faithfully yours, 
FrANcIS EF. CLark. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


First REFLECTIONS ON THE CAMPAIGN OF 1918. By R. M. 
Johnston. Henry Holt & Co., New York. Pp. 79. $1.50, 


The importance of this book is not to be judged by its size. 
The author was attached to the staff of General Pershing 
for a year. He was there with the title of major; but not to 
fight or advise, but to see. As the most eminent civilian 
student of military strategy in the country and as professor 
of military history and art at Harvard University, he was 
there to see how our army operated, to make observations 
that would be useful in later personal comment on the 
strategy and tactics of the campaign and in official reports 
to the War Department. Unfortunately he has died since 
this book came out early in the year. To him had been 
assigned by the government the important duty of editing 
the official history of the war from the American military 
standpoint, and he had opened up his headquarters at the 
War College in Washington, and had begun his work. No 
one can fill his place completely. 

To the strategist and tactician most of the book makes its 
strongest appeal, but there are sentences, indeed paragraphs 
here and there, which must interest the ordinary citizen, the 
taxpayer, the critic of war as war, and the foe of militarism. 

Take the following as fair instances: 

“Twenty years of continuous study and experience is a 
bare minimum to qualify an army chief of staff for his 
duties” (p. 11). 

“It is a source of grave danger that the ordinary citizen 
believes himself competent to form a sound judgment within 
the field of the most difficult of arts. With the morning's 
paper in one hand and Colton’s atlas in the other, any able- 
bodied citizen will resolve between two whiffs of tobacco, the 
worst tangle Cesar or Napoleon ever attempted to unravel” 
(p. 14). 

“Propaganda is the most hideous weapon of modern war. 
Shrapnel tears the flesh, gas eats out heart and lungs, but 
propaganda perverts the soul and degrades the sentiments of 
men. . . In an age of universal semi-education the 
future belongs to propaganda. We must accept the inevit- 
able and make the best of it’ (p. 16). 

“A heavily financed central press and propaganda bureau 
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could come nearer to securing universal peace than any 
league that can be devised” (p. 17). 

“It was widely assumed in Washington that the Allied 
military authorities were more competent to judge how our 
new army could best be raised and trained than we; and the 
results proved pernicious. It was not until May- 
August, 1918, that the vigorous insistence of General Per- 
shing finally gave us back a real control over training our 
own army” (p. 21). 

“Our war policy was dominated by that of France. 

The peace negotiations, so far as the American delegation 
was concerned, was especially marked by our needlessly in- 
volving ourselves in a number of questions of direct con- 
sequence to France but not to ourselves” (p. 51). 

“The soldier’s soul must be stern. Hardship and sacrifice 
are his lot. The battalion must be driven forward even if 
half its men fall in the advance. And discipline is the only 
possible stiffening for men in the mass when they tend to 
weaken” (p. 36). 

“In France, by converting a certain number of divisions 
into stationary troop depots, we were able to feed into the 
more seasoned cadres at the front a constant steam of re- 
placements for their losses. The weak point of the system 
was its crudeness. The man had it very plainly conveyed 
to him that he was nothing better than impersonal food for 
cannon” (p. 70). 


THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING BROTHERHOOD AND THE LEAGUE OF 
Nations. By Sir Charles Walston (Waldstein). 
Columbia University Press, New York, Pp. 224. 


The author has academic honors from American and 
British universities in which he also has taught. Originally 
and still eminent as a writer on esthetics and on philosophy, 
during the war he has been a prolific maker of books dealing 
with it in its larger and more fundamental phases. In this 
collection appear not a few of his contributions of this sort, 
and also addresses before academic assemblies. Their aim 
and dominant notes may be inferred from the titles of the 
same: “Nationality and Hyphenism,’ “The Expansion of 
Western Ideals and the World Peace,” “The English-Speak- 
ing Brotherhood,” “The Next War,’ “Wilsonism and Anti- 
Wilsonism,” and “League of Dreams or League of Reali- 
ties?” . 

Without being a chauvinist, Sir Charles is an expansion- 
ist. He defends imposition of the ideals of civilization of 
one group of nations upon other groups. A Jew by race, 
he has many reasons for failing to like talk of an “Anglo- 
Saxon” alliance as the sine qua non of the future. Much 
does he prefer the term “The English-Speaking Brother- 
hood,” and for its consummation he argues with ardor. 

On the constructive side, the main value of this book is in 
its argument for international action creating a “superna- 
tional court backed by power,” whatever that may mean. 


Morris 
Philadelphia. Pp. 


EASTERN QUESTION AND Its SoLuTion. By 
Jastrow, Jr. J. B. Lippincott Co., 
158. $1.50 net. 


The author of this book, by earlier ones on “The War and 
the Bagdad Railway,” “The War and the Coming Peace,” 
and in numerous articles contributed to the American and 
British monthlies and weeklies, has won a certain right to 
speak with authority. It is, to be sure, the authority of a 
student of races, of history, and of diplomacy, and not the 
authority of a practical administrator. The two kinds 
differ, as students of contemporary history know. 

Professor Jastrow does not favor the United States as- 
suming a mandate over any part of the Near East. He 
does believe in the plan of our guidance and trusteeship, 
acting through international commissions on which America 
would have representation. He does this because he believes 
the war was won by co-operation carried to the nth power; 
and he as firmly believes that reliance on the same method 
and spirit can bring about resuscitation of the Near East 
and put an end to exploitation. He regrets the evidence, at 
hand when he wrote, that neither France nor Great Britain 
are “ready to deal with the Near East in a direct spirit and 
without making ulterior political considerations and eco- 
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nomic considerations the guiding factor.” This attitude 
forces him to suspect that the system of international co- 
operation he urges may not come until after another war, 
responsibility for which will be due directly to the ex- 
ploiting nations of today. 


THE POLICEMAN AND THE PUBLIC. 
University Press, New Haven. 


By Arthur Woods. 
Pp. 178. $1.35. 


Arthur Woods, under the mayoralty of John P. Mitchel, 
gave New York City the best administered police force that 
city has had. A Harvard graduate with qualities of mind 
and will that made him respected by his subordinates, he 
brought to his place an inclination to get at the right theory 
of choosing, governing, and disciplining a force of men who 
should enforce law, protect the weak and ignorant, guard 
property, and co-operate with the city’s executive in making 
his administration useful and wise. 

This book embodies Mr. Woods’ reflections on the rights 
und duties of the police and also on those of the public. He 
makes it clear how intricate are the rules and laws which 
the police are first required to know and then enforce; how 
little sympathy or intelligent interest they get from the 
ordinary citizen whom they protect; and how absurd often 
are the demands which society makes upon men whom she 
has not trained or whom she underpays. 

The volume is as distinctly a new type of book about this 
important matter as its author was a new type of police 
chief. It is the work of a thinker, of a constructive mind, 
and of a good man with the highest sort of ideal of his civic 
responsibility ; and the sad fact obtrudes that just because 
he and Mayor Mitchel were so decent, were so forward- 
looking, had such fine theories and practices as municipal 
servants, did they lose office. New York does not want a 
police force with the ideals that Mr. Woods was making 
operative. 


Yale 


MODERN POLITICAL TENDENCIES. By Theodore E. 
Princeton University Press, Princeton, N. J. 
$1.25. 


This book is a compilation of lectures given at Princeton 
University in 1919. The product of the mind of a former 
United States Senator, a confirmed student of international 
affairs and an honored member and former president of the 
American Peace Society, they deserved the attention that 
they received at the time they were delivered. Since 
giving them Mr. Burton has traveled through the Far East 
and has had an opportunity to extend the range of his ob- 
servations and increase the data on which to generalize 
about the war’s effects on contemporary political tendencies. 
History also has been making during 1919-20, and this also 
has not followed precisely the course he had hoped it would. 

On the topic in which the ADvocATE oF PEACE is especially 
interested, the author has this to say: 

“For assured results, the development of international 
law and its universal application are essential; also its en- 
forcement by a court established to decide such controversies 
as may arise. It will be necessary that the opinions of 
jurists and the provisions of various treaties be codified and 
such additions made as are required to meet the demands of 
a new era. This is no chimerical fancy, but is responsive to 
the aspirations which have been created by the war.” 

Former Senator Burton is an optimist. For a politician 
turned financier and bank president, he is unusually liberal 
in his attitude toward the demands of labor. He sees clearly 
the advent of important changes in relative power in modern 
democracies and that an end of the days of privilege for 
middle-class controllers of industry is near. 


Burton. 
Pp. 119. 


BeEForRE AND Now. By Austin Harrison. 
York City. Pp. 269. 6/6 net. 


Austin Harrison is the clever son of Frederick Harrison, 
the English Liberal, man of letters, and Comtean. The son, 
as a journalist and publicist, long before the war opened, 
was a suspicious critic of Germany and a warner of the 
British public, after the manner of Lord Roberts, that she 
was fatuously somnolent and good-natured. In essays or 
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essaylets written for the weekly press he said his say so 
cleverly that he was read; but not so powerfully as to stir 
his fellow-countrymen to action. In this book he has taken 
a sort of malicious satisfaction in massing his prophecies 
that came true and in saying in his “foreword” those irritat- 
ing words, “I told you so.” 

But the book has merit other than indicated in the above 
stutement. Mr. Harrison is a stern critic of his people for 
their defective conceptions of democracy, education, and 
national destiny. The one is still too intensely individual- 
istic; the other has no adequate view or valuation of science, 
pure or applied; and as for the national ambition, it lacks 
imagination and clearness of outline. sritish culture, as 
reflected in ert, is not creative. Philistinism reigns. 
“Muddle-through” is the national technique in business and 
statecraft. Life is wholly empirical. Creature comforts are 
the household gods. 

Thus candidly does this critic write, after the British 
fashion: for, whatever the limitations of the Briton may be, 
he still stands for freedom of thought and speech, and lets 
criticism thrive, though his own withers are unwrung. 

THE George Seay 
London. 


StorY OF THE AMERICAN LEGION. By 
Wheat. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York and 
Pp. 272. $1.50. 

The soldiers, sailors, and marines who served in the 
“World War” had taken tentative steps ere they left France 
toward forming an organization, national in scope, which 
would do for them what the Grand Army of the Republic 
and the United Confederate Veterans had done for survivors 
of the Civil War. Prominent in the deliberations was 
Theodore Roosevelt, Jr. 

With customary national celerity and effectiveness, this 
organization was perfected in St. Louis in May, 1919; a con- 
stitution was drafted, important issues of policy were de- 
bated, and an effort begun to enlist all eligible persons, the 
avowed purpose of the organization being to keep the memo- 
ries of the conflict alive, to aid members who might need 
help in getting back to civilian life, and to cast the influence 
of the veterans against non-American persons and policies. 

This book gives the narrative of the enterprise and does it 
with some color and sprightliness of style. 

Since the St. Louis conference dealt with the “bonus” 
plan the fine ideals there defined have been trailed in the 
dust by action of the rank and file of the legion begging 
Congress to pay out a sum of not less than $2,000,000,000 
for bonuses; and this whether the persons eligible are in 
good health or are facing the grave, whether they are robust 
or broken in body. Congress, unable under the law to dis- 
criminate between indigent and thrifty supplicants, if it acts 
at all must include all persons who enlisted. Facing a presi- 
dential election and desirous of winning votes, the law- 
makers will not settle the issue on its merits. 

This book is valuable because it permanently records the 
beginnings of a well-intentioned movement and because it 
gives official lists of the founders of it and the original 
members. 


NATIONALITY AND INTERNATIONALISM. 
D. Appleton & Co., N. Y. City. Pp. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
By W. B. Pillsbury. 
309. $2.50 net. 

This University of Michigan psychologist has done an ex- 
cellent piece of work, of a kind that persons who wish to 
clarify their thinking about the causes of war and the meth- 
ods of its extinction would do well to become acquainted 
with. From ethics to jurisprudence, to economics, to col- 
lective psychology—that is, the procession of thought on 
this problem of putting reason above might, justice above 
desire, in international relations. What the next step in 
the process will be we dare not predict; but just now the 
most illuminating knowledge is coming from men like Can- 
non, Jennings, Le Bon, MacDougall, Tardé, Wallas, and 

Zimmern, who are writing on the emotions of the crowd; 

the fighting instincts necessary for development; the effect 

of group fears; the place of hate in international organiza- 
tion; the relative influence of language, religion, kinship, 
and economic needs in shaping what is called nationality 
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and patriotism: the origins of international sympathy, and 
the possibilities of an “international mind” evolving out of 
a “national mind.” 

It is with these and other similar topics that Professor 
Pillsbury deals. To the technical knowledge of the schools 
and the verdicts of the laboratories he happens fortunately 
to add much practical wisdom gained in contact with many 
races and strata of society in this country and also garnered 
through his service in Europe during the war. 

He is an evolutionist who believes that nationality is not 
the last word in political organization, and he is convinced 
that it is possible to find a larger community of States. He 
knows of no true instincts that are not quite as much suited 
to the international as to the national organization 
ciety. As for national prejudices, they can in due time be 
overcome, just as prejudices against individuals are. Legiti- 
mate nationalism and pride and affection can exist with the 
creation of the larger and more inclusive organization. 
“Once the world accepts the principle that a better way 
than war exists,” he writes, “for the settlement of interna- 
tional disputes, the best machinery for settling them will 
be developed by a gradual process of trial and error, . . . 
Meantime it is essential that the broader sympathies now 
wasted in a more or vague sentimentalism shall be 
crystallized about a definite agreement. When that agree- 
ment shall have had the tradition of a century behind it, 
it will be considered as immutable as the good lawyer now 
regards the Constitution, and with a few centuries of prac- 
tice it will assume the fixity of the moral law.” 


of so- 


less 


MILITARISM IN EpUCcATION. 
Swarthmore Press, 


By John Langdon-Davics. The 


London, Pp. 154. 3/6. 

This booklet, called by its author “a contribution to edu- 
cational reconstruction,’ while dealing mainly with facts 
German and British in their origin, has its value for Amer- 


ican readers; for it discusses tendencies toward military 
training of youth, also visible in our schools, and it gives 
arguments, which are as applicable here as in Europe, 
against education for discipline of a military sort, a disci- 


pline openly or secretly designed to further conscription and 
“armed preparedness.” 


HISTORY OF THE IDEA OF A LEAGUE OF NATIONS IN GERMANY. 
By Prof. Dr. Veit Valentin. Revised by Hans Robert 
Engelmann, Berlin. (A translation.) Pp. 170. M850 
+ 20 per cent library tax. 

“The League of Nations, which many Germans still con- 
sider to be a chimera, will be a political reality in the new 
year, and will be felt very deeply in our country and at first 
not in the most agreeable way. In the history of today and 
tomorrow the League of Nations is a power which must be 
taken into consideration. It will depend upon ourselves 
whether the League of Nations will remain the slave-driver, 
in its present form, or whether we shall succeed to become 
partners in this new world power and thus help to reshape it. 

“That we have a strong claim to this is shown in the latest 
book of the well-known historian, Prof. Dr. Veit Valentin: 
“History of the Idea of a League of Nations in Germany.” 
Germany has taken a considerable share in the development 
of the idea of a League of Nations; indeed the decisive 
claims have come from Germany. In the minds of the pres- 


ent generation only Kant’s famous essay, “On Eternal 
Peace,” is still alive. That he had predecessors and suc- 


cessors; that all great tendencies, such 
and romanticism, liberalism, democracy, socialism, have 
seriously struggled with the idea of a League of Nations 
and have done their share in its development that has been 
forgotten. 

“Professor Valentin has investigated many sources and has 
treated the subject-matter in an unusually interesting way. 
Philosophers and poets, lawyers and economists, parlia- 
mentarians and publicists appear as witnesses. Their utter- 
ances are given in a great historical connection of ideas: 
the idea of right and of might, universalism and national- 
ism, humanity and the driving forces of national instincts 
fight with each other to form a new Europe, a new world. 
The very important publication, which appeals not only to 
the scholar, appears just at the right moment.” ; 
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WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE FOR PEACE AND FREEDOM 
SECTION FOR THE UNITED STATES (Formerly Woman’s Peace Party) 


OBJECT. 


To organize support for the resolutions passed at the 
Women's International Congress at The Hague in 1915 and 
in Zurich in 1919, and to support movements to further 
Peace, Internationalism, and the Freedom of Women. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Miss Jane Addams, President, U. S. A. 
Miss Emily G. Balch, Secretary-Treasurer, U. S. A. 
Mme. Gabrielle Duchene, France. 
Mile. Marguerite Gobat, Switzerland. 
Frau Yella Hertzka, Austria. 
Frl. Lida Gustava Heymann, Germany. 
Frl. Martha Larsen, Norway. 
Miss Chrystal Macmillan, Great Britain. 
Mme. C. Ramondt-Hirschmann, Holland. 
Mrs. H. M. Swanwick, Great Britain. 
Consultative Members, Executive Committee, Section for 
U. ©. At 
Miss Grace Abbott, Illinois. 
Miss Lillian D. Wald, New York. 


International Office, 19 Bd Georges-Favon, Geneva, Switzer- 
land. 
NATIONAL SECTIONS. 


India (British). 
Ireland. 

Italy. 
Netherlands. 
New Zealand. 
Norway. 
Poland. 
Sweden. 
Switzerland. 
United States. 


Australia. 
Austria. 
Belgium. 
Bulgaria. 
Canada. 
Denmark. 
Finland. 
France. 
Germany. 
Great Britain. 
Hungary. 


GENERAL OBJECTS. 


To promote methods for the attainment of that peace be- 
tween nations which is based on justice and good-will and 
to co-operate with women from other countries who are 
working for the same ends. 


SPECIAL OBJECTS. 


Those indicated by the standing committees and for im- 
mediate action to oppose universal compulsory military 
training; to oppose all invasions of constitutional rights, 
free speech, free press, and assembly and minority repre- 
sentation in legislative bodies; to oppose invasion of Mexico 
for purposes of war; to work to amend the League of Na- 
tions Covenant, if it is ratified by the United States, and if 
not so ratified, to secure a true Concert of Nations to sub- 
stitute Law for War. 


OFFICERS. 
Chairman: 
Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, White Plains, N. Y. 
Honorary Chairman: 
Miss Jane Addams, Chicago, Il. 
Secretary: 
Mrs. Lucy Biddle Lewis, Lansdowne, Pa. 
Treasurer: 
Mrs. Hannah Clothier Hull, Swarthmore, Ta. 
Vice-Chairmen: 
Miss 8S. P. Breckinridge, Illinois. 
Mrs. C. E. Cumberson, California. 
Miss Zona Gale, Wisconsin. 
Mrs. Harriet ?. Thomas, Florida. 
Miss Jeannette Rankin, Montana. 
Mrs. A. N. Winslow, Massachusetts. 
Vembers of the Executive Committee: 
Mrs. William Jennings Bryan, Nebraska. 
Mrs. Walter Cope, Pennsylvania. 
Miss Helena Dudley, Massachusetts. 
Mrs. Frederick Holt, Michigan. 
Mrs. David Starr Jordan, California. 
Mrs. Eleanor Daggett Karsten, New York. 
Mrs. Florence Kelley, New York. 
Mrs. William Kent, California. 
Mrs. Anna Rhoads Ladd, Pennsylvania. 
Mrs. Henry G. Leach, New York. 
Mrs. Lola Maverick Lloyd, Illinois. 
Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, Massachusetts. 
Miss Rose Standish Nichols, Massachusetts. 
Mrs. George Odell, Washington, D. C. 
Miss Juliet Poyntz, New York. 
Mrs. Frederick J. Taussig, Missouri. 
Mrs. Mary Church Terrell, Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. John Jay White, Washington, D. C. 
Miss Ellen Winsor, Pennsylvania. 
Standing Committees: 
Fight the Famine Crusade. 
Education: Subcommittee on Physical Education. 
League of Nations. 
Oriental Relations. 
Universal Free Trade. 
Citizenship: To VPermeate the Americanization 
ment with the Spirit of Internationalism. 
Pan American Relations. 
Labor. 
Legislation: Chairman, Mrs. 
Street, Washington, D. C. 
Finance: Chairman, Mrs. Marion B. Cothren, 144 East 
40th Street, New York City. 


Move- 


Odell, 1623 H 


George 


All American women are urged to join this Section for 
U. 8. A. of the Women’s International League by use of the 
appended slip. 


Date........ 


I hereby enclose one dollar for membership in the Women’s International League for Peace 


and Freedom, Section for U. S. A., for the year 1920. 


Name. 


Make checks payable to W.1.L. P. F., Section for U. S. A., and send to Eleanor Daggett Karsten, Executive Secretary, 
Room 1616, 33 West 42nd Street, New York City. 


(Adw.) 


PRESS 


OF JUDD & DETWEILER, INC., 


WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 





